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WHEN men erect a statue to commemo- 
rate the virtues of some distinguished civil- 
ian, or the heroism and gallantry ‘of some 


i 
great warrior, they inaugurate it with all due 
ceremony; and so a newly elected Presi- 
dent, before he enters upon his term of office, 
is usually inaugurated with great pomp and 
ceremony, and he generally indicates in an 
address the policy which he intends to pur- 
sue in administering the government. 

We cannot think of comparing this in- 
fant Society, which has yet to win its fame, 
with such august events. Nevertheless, the 
“‘ Buffalo Historical Society” having been 
organized, it seems fit and proper that it 
should be inaugurated, and we have met 
this evening for that purpose. 

But the question is generally asked: 
Why establish an Historical Society in Buf- 
falo? We all know its history and that of 
the surrounding country. The town itself 
—as village and city—is scarcely older than 
its oldest inhabitant, and the whole of West- 
ern New York has been settled within the 
memory of men now living; and we can, 
_ therefore, learn its history by talking with 

our neighbors, Such persons may say, that 
we do not require historical records to tell 
us all that we desire to know of the city 
and its inhabitants. 

I grant that this may be true of some of 
this generation, but certainly not of all. 
Even now the inquisitive mind wishes to 
know a thousand things connected with the 
origin and expansion of this great city, and | 
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the labors of its enterprising inhabitants, of 
which he can find no authentic record. But 
even if allits present inhabitants knew, by tra- 
dition or actual observation, every thing con- 
nected with the commencement and growth 
of this city, and the men who have acted a 
distinguished part on its theatre, still this 
historical association would be necessary. 

It must be borne in mind, that its labors 
are not for the present generation merely, 
or chiefly, but rather for posterity. The 
object of this Society, as expressed in its 
constitution, is “to discover, procure, and 
preserve whatever may relate to the history 
of Western New York, in general, and the 
city of Buffalo in particular.” It is, there- 
fore, apparent that the object of this So- 
ciety is not for the study of history, either 
ancient or modern, general or local, or the 
formation of a Library for that purpose ; 
but its chief object is to collect and pre- 
serve the materials of history relating to 
Western New York, and especially to Buf- 
falo, for future reference and use. Those 
who would learn the history of nations 
which have arisen, flourished and passed 
away, leaving nothing but a name and the 
records and monuments of their works, to 
tell that they ever existed, and those who 
would trace the origin and history of the 
nations among which the earth is now di- 
vided, must seek that information from 
other sources than this Society. Its object 
is not to teach, but to preserve history. 
And it is certainly a grateful task to com- 
memorate the virtues of those who have 
built up this city and its noble institutions, 
and to be sure that their names shall not be 
forgotten. Now is the time to photograph 
their characters in all the lineaments of ac- 
tive life, that the generations who shall come 
after us may see them as we have seen 
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them, and be stimulated to emulate their 
virtues, and if possible rival their enterprise. 

The history of a city like this, naturally 
divides itself into two parts—material and 
personal; and the combination of these in 
due proportion constitutes its history. 

The material is first and most enduring: 
but the personal, which sketches individual 
life, and social, religious, charitable, and po- 
litical combinations, is much the most in- 
teresting ; though the actors, like those in 
the theatre, appear upon the stage but to 
perform the part assigned them by Provi- 
dence in the great drama of life, and then 
pass from our view forever ; but their works, 
material and moral, remain to bless or curse 
mankind, as they have been good or evil. 

I am sure it cannot be that any of us| 
know all of Buffalo which we ought ; and if, 
we do not our duty, posterity will know 
much less than we do. Buffalo! Is it not 
a strange name for a city? To our ears it | 
is familiar, indicating only the name of a} 
pleasant and beautiful city. But to a for- 





eigner, when you say you are from Buffalo, | 
he looks at you as though he thought the | 


inhabitants of the place where you reside | 
were buffaloes, and you unavoidably feel | 
that you would be glad to give some reason | 
why this singular name has been attached | 
to your place of residence. But who among | 
us can tell? I am sure I cannot. I do) 
not mean to say that it is difficult to ascer- | 
tain how the city came by this name, for it 
is manifest that it took its name from the | 
creek, But the question is, Why was this | 
stream that runs through our city called | 
“ Buffalo Creek,” and when and by whom | 
was it thus christened? To this question, I | 
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not have arisen from the fact that this local- 
ity was once the haunt of the wild buffalo. 
About 1845, the question of the origin of 
this name for the creek was considerably 
discussed in the papers of this city. It 
seemed ‘to be conceded by all those who 
professed to understand the Indian language, 
that it was not a translation of any Indian 
name for the creek, for, so far as appears, 
they had none, but they called the place at 
or near the mouth of the creek, “ Zushua” 
or “ Dush-ua,” which all agree meant the 
place of the “ peeled basswoods,” so that we 
cannot trace this name toan aboriginal origin. 
The first historians, after the dark or mid- 
dle ages, had apparently no difficulty in ac- 
counting for the origin of nations and cities 
and their names. For we are informed by 
an historian (Buckle’s “ History of Civiliza- 
tion, vol. i., pp. 224-5) of great research, 
that “it was believed by every people that 
they were directly descended from ances- 
tors who had been present at the siege of 
Troy. That was a proposition that no one 
thought of doubting. The only question 
was as to the details of such lineage. On 
this, however, there was a certain unanimity 
of opinion; since, not to mention inferior 
countries, it was admitted the French were 
descended from Francus, whom everybody 
knew to be the son of Hector; and it was 
also known that the Britons came from 
Brutus, whose father was no other than 
Aneas himself. They say that the capital 
of France was called after Paris, the son of 
Priam, because he fled there when Troy 
was overthrown ; and that the city of Troyes 
was actually built by the Trojans, as the 
etymology of its name clearly proves.” 


confess that I have never seen any satisfac-| Could I yield my convictions to fables like 
tory answer. I have never seen any relia-| these, I might give credence to the story 
ble statement that the buffalo in his wild | told in a paper called the Pélot, printed in 
state was ever found in Western New | this city, July 16, 1845—in which an anon- 
York. I believe that his native haunt was | ymous writer, signing himself O-Ge-Ma, 
the great prairies of the West, and nowhere | tells a fanciful story about some unknown 
else on this continent. It is true that early | and unnamed missionaries who camped near 
French travellers have spoken of seeing | the mouth of the creck in a state of starva- 
“ wild cows,” especially in the northern part | tion, and sent out their hunters for game, 
of the State, but it is evident to my mind who killed a horse belonging to the Indians, 
—from their description, when they give any | and served it up to the famishing mission- 
—that they meant either the moose or the | aries as buffalo meat, and hence they called 
elk. It is clear, then, that this name could | the stream “ Buffalo Creek.” But I con- 
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fess that this story, like those of the histo- 
rians of France and England, appears too 
mythical to deserve any serious attention at 
the hands of the historian, and I fear that I 
am destined to pass down to the grave, 
without seeing the mystery explained of the 
origin of the name of “ Buffalo Creek,” or 
when or where or by whom it was first ap- 
plied to this stream. 

But having made this frank confession of 
my ignorance and despair, I trust that I 
shall be pardoned in offering a conjecture 
as to the probable origin of this name. I 
have searched the Indian treaties, and the 
public documents published by Congress 


and the State Legislature, and such books | 


and maps as I have been able to find, and 


“ Buffalo Creek” is first found in the first 
treaty made by the United States with the 
Six Nations of Indians who were the own- 
ers and occupants of Western New York. 


This treaty was made at Fort Stanwix (now | 


99 


any 


Rome) on October 1784, immediately 
atter the close of the Revolutionary War, 
at which time the whole country west of 
Utica was one unbroken wilderness. The 
military posts of Oswego, Niagara, Detroit, 


than ten years afterwards, in the occupa- 
tion of the British troops. Little or noth- 
ing was known of this particular locality. 
The course of trade with the Indians, was 
along the shore of Lake Ontario, and up 
Niagara river, and thence through Lake 
Erie, generally along the north shore, as 
being the shortest route to Detroit, and so 
on West, and consequently the traders had 
little or no inducement (as the military post 
at the upper end of Niagara river was at 
Fort Erie) to stop here, and if the creek 
had an Indian name it has not come down 
to us as distinct from the place of “ Peeled 
Basswoods.” Whoacted as scribe or interpre- 
ter at the council which formed that treaty, 
we know not, as all the minutes of its pro- 
ceedings have been lost, and nothing but the 
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The chief object of the treaty seems to | 


have been to fix the western boundary of 
the lands belonging to the Six Nations, and 
this place was made a point, from which a 
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line was to be run due south to the north 
line of Pennsylvania, as the western bound- 
ary of the Six Nations, and this locality was 
described in the treaty as “Zehosororan or 
Buffalo Creek.” Now it is apparent that 
“7Tehosororan” was intended to be what 
the Indians here call Tushweay or Deso- 
way, and the marked difference of spelling 
shows the bungling manner in which the 
interpreter spoke the Indian language, or 
the stupidity of the scribe in writing it 
down. This mistake in the Indian name 
may also prepare us to look out for a mis- 
take in the English name, for it can hardly 
be supposed that an Indian interpreter spoke 
English better than Indian, and it therefore 


| might naturally happen that a stupid scribe 
as far as my research extends, the name of | 


did not readily distinguish between the 
word beaver and buffalo, especially when 
spoken by one who could not speak the 
English language plainly. I strongly sus- 
pect that the interpreter meant to say 
Beaver Creek, but not speaking the lan- 
guage well, the scribe understood him 
“ Buffalo Creek,” and so wrote it down, and 
inserted it in the treaty. But you natural- 


|ly ask why I suspect this mistake. I will 
‘tell you why. It does not appear that there 
and Mackinaw, were then, and for more | 


was ever a buffalo here, and therefore there 
was nothing to suggest that name for the 
creek, The Indians never spoke of buffa- 
loes, as I can find, in all their communica- 
tions to the colonial authorities of New 
York, but they seemed to be most anxious 
about their “deaver hunting grounds.” They 
had no Buffalo tribe, but they had a Beaver 
tribe, and it is far more probable that bea- 
vers were found in this creek than buffaloes, 

This suspicion is very much strengthened, 
if not confirmed, by the fact that, Corn- 
planter, a very intelligent Indian chief who 


| was present at Fort Stanwix when this treaty 


was made, six years afterwards, in 1790, ap- 
pealed to President Washington for relief on 
behalf of the Indians, and in speaking of 
this treaty he said: “ You told us that the 


‘line drawn from Pennsylvania to Lake On- 
treaty itselfremains to explain what was done, 


tario would mark it forever on the east, and 
that the line running from Beaver Creek 
would mark it on the west, and we see that 
it is not so.” (1 Am, State Papers, Indian 
Affairs, p. 207.) 
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Thus, I say, it seems probable that the 
same blundering stupidity which converted 
Tushua into Tehosororan, changed Beaver 
into Buffalo, and that this was the time and 
place and manner in which this stream re- 
ceived the name of “ Buffalo Creek,” 

But the question may be asked, “ Why, 
if this mistake was made, was it not cor- 
rected? How could it be? The Indians 
were too ignorant of letters to know that 
any mistake had been made, as is evident 
from the fact that Cornplanter called it 
Beaver Creek six years afterwards, and the 
ignorance of the whites as to the true name 
precluded all possibility of correcting the 
mistake at that time; and the natural course 
of events soon fixed it beyond the power of 
correction, for the treaty was published as 
a law, and sent all over the country; but 
Cornplanter’s address to President Wash- 
ington was probably not published till forty 
years afterwards, Thus you will perceive, 


if my conjecture be correct, that Fort Stan- 
wix was the place, and the making of the 
treaty of-1784 the occasion, for christening 


Buffalo Creek, whether the godfathers who 
assisted on that occasion mistook the in- 
tended name or not. There the name otigi- 
nated, and there it was first applied. But 
I concede that this is only‘a conjecture, and 
the most that I can hope is, that it will 
stimulate some member of the Society, fond 
of antiquarian research, to pursue this inves- 
tigation, and if possible either confirm or ex- 
plode this theory, and settle the true origin of | 
the name of Buffalo upon a firm, historical 

basis. 

But I beg of you, gentlemen, not to infer 
from any thing which I have said that I do 
not like the name of Buffalo. However it 
may sound to foreign ears, to me it signi- 
fies every thing which I love and admire in 
a city—beautiful, clean, healthy, warm in 
winter and cool in summer; but, above all, 
it is my home, and the home of the friends 
I love best, where my days have been spent 
and my bones shall repose. 

It is probably known to most of you, that 
three attempts have been made to fasten the 
name of Amsterdam upon some locality in this 
State. The first was the city of New York, 
which was called New Amsterdam; and it 
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retained this name till the jurisdiction pass- 
ed from Holland to Great Britain in 1664, 
when it was changed to New York. The 
second was Amsterdam, as the name of a 
township in Montgomery county, in 1793, 
which name it still retains, as also does that 
of the principal village of the town, formerly 
called Veedersburgh. The third and last 
effort was made here. When the original 
plot for this city was surveyed, about 1801 
to 1803, the agents of the Holland Land 
Company, the proprietors of all this region 
of country, named this place on their maps 
“New Amsterdam,” in compliment to the 
Dutch owners. But it is quite apparent, 
that this did not suit the first settlers here. 
The name of Buffalo Creek had then be- 
come well established. Congress in 1805 
established a collection district here by that 
name; and I have seen a letter from Jo- 
seph Ellicott, the Holland Land Company’s 
local agent, dated August 24, 1807, in 
which, speaking of the lots of this village, 
he calls it “ New Amsterdam alias Buffalo.” 
Thus was the name, probably by some pub- 
lic act of the inhabitants themselves, trans- 
ferred from the creek to the village, and 
probably about this time it became the pop- 
ular name of the place. But the first legal 
recognition which I find of it, is in the law 
of the State Legislature establishing the 
county of Niagara, passed March 11, 1808, 
in which “ Buffalo or New Amsterdam” is 
named as the county seat, on condition that 
the Holland Land Company would give 
land for the public buildings and erect the 
same, which they did. 

In 1810 the town of Buffalo was estab- 
lished, and in 1813 the village of Buffalo 
was incorporated, but it was burned the 
same year and was not reorganized till 
1815. Anewcharter was obtained in 1822, 
and it was finally incorporated as a city in 
1832, since which time, the charter has been 
frequently amended so as to include more 
territory, swallowing up in its voracious 
growth the surrounding villages, including 
its old and once formidable rival, Black 
Rock. Thus much for the extraordinary 
name of our city. But even in this, we are 
not wholly without precedent. Classical 
history gives us the name of osporua, 
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meaning an ox-passage, for the narrow strait 
which separates Asia from Europe; Oxford, 


meaning a ford for oxen, is the name of 


one of the great collegiate cities of Eng- 
land ; and Berne, the capital of Switzerland, 
means dear, and two or three of those un- 
couth animals are constantly kept at the 


public expense as mementoes; and when I} 


saw them they were in a deep vault or exca- 
vation, which was surrounded by a wall 
open at the top, and these singular pets 
were amusing themselves by climbing a 
pole in the centre, and eatching fruit thrown 
to them by spectators. I trust that we shall 
not imitate the Bernese example by keep- 
ing two or three wild buffaloes, for they 
would be exeeedingly inconvenient where 
all animals are permitted to run at large, 
But, dismissing this subject, let us turn for 
a moment to the original plan of our city, and 
see how far the design has been carried out. 
By looking at an original map you will per- 


ceive that a certain portion of the ground | 
| carora, Franklin-street; Messisagua, Mor- 


was laid out in small lots, called * inner lots,” 


numbering in all upws ards of 200, and out- 


side of these inner lots, larger lots were 
laid out called “ outer lots,” to the number 
of about 150. The inner lots were bound- 
ed on the north by Chippewa-street ; on the 
south-west by the Terrace; on the east by 
Ellicott-street 
to be occupied by the dwellings, stores, and 
shops of the citizens, while the outer lots 
were intended as pasture ground for their 
cattle. But how strangely all this has been 
reversed. We now see the cattle and 
swine, which from their numbers apparently 
come from the surrounding country, daily 
feeding upon or rooting up the beautiful 
grass plots about our houses in the ver y heart 
of the city which we have taken so much pains 
to make an attractive ornament to the town. 
Iiow our Common Council have been able 
to legislate so much with a view of remedy- 
ing this crying evil, without apparently pro- 
ducing the least effect, will form an interest- 
ing chapter in the future history of the 
mysteries of this city. I hope for the honor 
of our city fathers and its police, as well as 
for the instruction of posterity, that some 
Diedrich Knickerbocker will give it to the 
world in all its grotesque significance. 


and were ev dently intended 
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But there is another thing connected with 
the original plan of our city that may not 
be familiar to all. How many lawyers in 
the city, if shown a deed, bounding land on 
Busti and Vollenhoven’s Avenues, could 
tell where to locate it? We are a people 
fond of novelty, and where we cannot change 
the thing, we change the name, This pro- 
pensity has been singularly exemplified dur- 
ing the present civil war. Ships and forts 
have changed their names so often, that to 
a stranger, the history of the war must be 
a perfect comedy of errors. We must not 
therefore be surprised to find that the early 
settlers in Buffalo, after getting rid of the 
name of New Amsterdam for their village, 
proceeded to demolish the jaw-breaking 
names of the streets, and to substitute more 
euphonious ones in their places. Hence they 
called N. and 8. Onondaga, Washington- 
street; N. and Oneida, Ellicott-street ; 
Van Staphorst and Willink Avenues, Main- 
street; N.and 8. Cayuga, Pearl-street ; Tus- 


gan-street ; Schimelpenninck’s Avenue, Ni- 
agara-street; Stadnitski Avenue, Church- 
streét; Vollenhoven’s Avenue, Erie-street ; 
Cazenovia Avenue, Court-street ; and Busti 
Avenue, Genesee-street. But I am bound 
to say that I regard these as beneficial 
changes, but the knowledge of them should 
be preserved to illustrate public records 
and past history. One change however was 
made, for which there was no necessity, and 
which I cannot but regret; that was changing 
Crow-street to Exchange. Possibly our city 
fathers supposed this street had been named 
after that cunning but troublesome bird, 
whose name it bears, but this, I am assured 
is not so, but the street was named after John 
Crow, one of the earliest settlers, who resided 
on that street, and it is due to his memory 
that it should have retained his name. 

I shall mention but one other feature in 
the original plan of this city, and that is, as 
you will see by the map, the large lot No. 
104, occupying the whole space on the east 
side of Main-street, between Eagle and Swan 
streets, and running back two-thirds of a 
mile, containing one hundred acres, and 
bounding on Main-street with a semicircle 
in front of the churches, 
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This boundary would have carried, Main- 
street around this semicircle, and would 
thus have enabled the owner to erect a pal- 
ace on this semicircle, from the observato- 
ry of which he could look up and down 
Main-street, down Erie and Church streets 
to the lake, and down Niagara-street to 
Black Rock and Canada. It is said that this 
magnificent lot was laid out by Joseph El- 
licott for his own use. It was certainly a 
noble conception, and I cannot but regret 
that he was not permitted to carry it out— 
for the life of a man is nothing in compari- 
son to the life of a city, and he would soon 
have passed away, leaving a splendid build- 
ing for the display of the fine arts, and a 
beautiful park in the midst of our city. But 


the democratic spirit of the time, which | 


looked not to the future, was naturally jeal- 


ous of such a baronial establishment, and | 


cut the beautiful semicircle by running 
Main-street through it instead of round it, 
and Mr. Ellicott feeling the indignity, gave 
up the project, and never made Buffalo his 
residence ;-and this lot was finally divided 
by North and South Division streets, and 
surveyed into small lots and sold out to set- 
tlers, and thus the last hope for an exten- 
sive park in the midst of our city vanished. 


But turning from the material history of | 


Buffalo, on which I have said more than I 
intended, let us for a moment glance at its 
personal history ; and here time admonishes 
me that I must be brief. 

This naturally begins with the red men 
of the forest. Tradition says that a nation 
called “ Neuter” once inhabited this region, 
occupying a space between the Senecas on 
the east, and the Eries or Cat Indians on 
the west; but which, like the Eries was 
either driven off or exterminated by its 
more warlike and powerful neighbors, All 
that we know of the Neuter nation is, per- 
haps, too vague and shadowy to enter into 
reliable history. But not so with the Sen- 
eca nation, which succeeded to the territory 
of the Neutrals. 

The Seneca nation was the most numer- 
ous and powerful of the Six Nations, and its 
history may be traced with tolerable accu- 
racy for near two hundred vears. Who 
has not heard of Jarmers- Brother, the 


brave and sagacious warrior, the calm and 
judicious statesman, and the eloquent ora- 
tor? His residence was at Farmers Point, 
on the Big Buffalo Creek, just below the 
railroad bridge. I am told, by those who 
knew him, that in addition to those striking 
intellectual gifts, which marked him as one 
of nature’s noblemen, he possessed a gigan- 
tic and well-proportioned frame, and moved 
with a majestic air, which spoke to all ob- 
servers that he was born to command. 
Though he lacked the cultivation of civilized 
life, and the grace which Christianity alone 
can bestow, yet, as an untutored savage, 
one might look at him and say to all the 
world, “every inch a king.” 

So of Cornplanter, though a half-breed in 
blood, he was an Indian by education and 
habit, grave in battle, wise in council, and 
firm in purpose; faithful to his friends and 
implacable to his enemies. No man can 
read his eloquent appeal to President Wash- 

ington, in December, 1790, in which he set 
forth the wrongs done to his then humbled 
and supplicating nation, without feeling that 
his simple eloquence touches a cord of sym- 
pathy that vibrates in alternate pity and re- 
sentment. His residence was on a reserva- 
| tion given him by the State of Pennsylvania, 
on the Alleghany river; but much of his 
public life was spent in attending councils 
in this vicinity. I saw him once, an aged 
man, bending under the weight of ninety 
| years, yet he brought to my office, in his 
saddle-bags, all the treaties on parchment 
with his nation, and spread them out very 
deliberately on the floor, and then com- 
mencing with the first he gave me, through 
an interpreter, a succinct history of each, 
and concluded by saying, in his own expres- 
sive language, that the Indians were very 
hungry tor their annuities, 

Though there are many others whose bi- 
ographies should be preserved by this So- 
ciety, yet I shall mention but one more, 
and that is ed Jacket, the celebrated In- 
dian orator. He lived and died and was 
buried in our vicinity. His life has been 
written by W. L. Stone, but the book is 
nearly out of print. It should be preserved 
among the archives of this Society. He 
was nature’s orator, and rose by his orator- 
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ical powers alone from the lowest grade to 
the rank of chief, and he exercised a power- 
ful influence in the councils of his nation. 
But his fame, like that of Patrick Henry, 
must rest mostly on tradition. His figures 
of speech were beautiful, bold, and striking ; 
but of course we have but the skeleton of 
them in the meagre translation of Indian 
interpreters, who were not skilled either in 
the Indian or English language. I have 
often wished that I understood his language, 
and could hear him on some great occasion 
that called forth his utmost powers, that I 
might compare him with some of our own 
orators whose fame is destined to live forever. 

The first time I saw him was in this town 
in 1822, I had read some of his speeches, 
heard much of his fame, and looked up to 
him with a kind of juvenile reverence, such 
as boys are apt to feel for great men at a 
distance, I solicited and obtained an in- 


troduction, and he evidently felt flattered 
at the reverential awe with which I looked 
at him,—for I could not converse with 
He drew himself up with great dig- 


him. 
nity, and ostentatiously pointed to a sil- 
ver medal suspended upon his breast, and 
in a few words of broken English, and with 
evident pride and satisfaction, gave me to 
understand it was a present from Washing- 
ton, whom he called his friend. A few 
hours after, my attention was called to him 
again, and I saw him, apparently uncon- 
scious, being dragged along by two Indians, 
who laid him under the shadow of a pile of 
boards and left him. He had tasted the 
Circean draught, and was transformed to a 
beast. I could not help exclaiming, “ Oh! 
that men should put an enemy in their 
mouths to steal away their brains.” 

All the imaginary splendor with which 
my youthful fancy had adorned this Indian 
orator vanished in a moment. Alas! how 


often is it the case that a nearer view of 


greatness discovers defects which we did 
not see at a distance. So the traveller, view- 
ing the Alps at a distance, fancies that they 
present a beautifully rounded surface, which 
he can walk over with ease; but when he 
approaches them he finds them deformed, 
with rough, projecting crags and deep 
gorges, that obstruct his passage. 
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But turning from the sil wins " who 
would not like to know something of the 
early settlers in this region? Fiity years 
ago the Holland Purchase was the land of 
promise. Men gathered here from the four 
points of the compass, and before society 
was amalgamated, or could be toned down 
by attrition, there were many striking origi- 
nal characters. It is not too late to rescue 
from oblivion some sketches of these extra- 
ordinary men, and daguerreotype the lead- 
ing traits of their characters for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of posterity. Many 
of these men, who have left their mark upon 
our institutions, could not boast of much 
book learning; but they knew the world, 
and had the courage and talent that fitted 
them to fight successfully the great battle 
of life. 

The three liberal professions,—divinity, 
law, and medicine, had also their represent- 
atives in our infant city ; to which may well 
be added a fourth, the public press, which is 
peculiarly rich in historic reminiscences. 
The names of these persons are too numer- 
ous to mention here, and to select some 
might appear invidious, I therefore pass 
them over, and call your attention to the 

various religious and charitable institutions, 
the histories of some of which have already 
been ably given to the public, and to these 
the others should be added. 

But, above all, the history of this city, 
during the war of 1812, should be written 
and preserved among the archives of this 
Society. It is a dark and bloody chapter, 
filled with the horrors of a conflagration of 
the town in mid-winter, and the misery of 
the flying fugitives from the terrific scene 
and the tomahawk and scalping knife. But 
even this dark picture may be relieved 
by some deeds of heroism and generos- 
ity. 

‘Finally, let this institution be the grand 
repository of every thing calculated to 
throw light on our history. Books, news- 
papers, letters, pamphlets, maps, medals, and 
relies of every description, should be depos- 
ited here; and let our citizens unite heart 
and hand in building up this Society, which, 
while it does justice to the dead, reflects 
honor upon the living. 
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BUDD’S GOOD ORDER ESTABLISHED IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 


In this Granary, Corn at all times may 
be taken in, from all Persons that please 
to send it, and the Corn so sent may 
be preserved sweet, safe, and in good 
Order, at a small charge for a whole 
year, and the owner at liberty to take it 
out at his own will and pleasure, or to sell, 
transfer or assign any part of the said Corn 
to any Person or Persons for the payment 
of his Debts, or to furnish himself with 
Clothing, or other Necessaries from the 
Merchant; and the Granary-keepers to give 
good security that all things should be faith- 
tully done & discharged. Now the Corn 
being brought into the publick Granary, 
and there registred in the Register-Book, 
to be kept for that purpose ; and the Per- 
son that hath put in the said Corn, taking a 
Note under hand and seal, from the Grana- 
ry-Register, of the quantity of Corn brought | 





into the Granary, with the time it was de- 
livered, and the matter and kind of the 


Corn, then these Advantages will ensue : 


First, Preservation from the Rats and 
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some other Merchant that lives at Barba- 


| does, or some other place, and when sold, 


may deliver the said Merchant the Notes 
on the Granary-Office, at sight whereof they 
may receive their Corn, if they please, or 
they may pass those Notes frem one to an- 
other, as often as they please, which is all 
one as Money, the Corn being lodged safe, 
and kept in the publick Granary, will be 
the occasion of imploying much of che Cash 
of Pennsilvania and New-Jersey; most 
People near these publick Bank-Granaries, 
will be dealing to have some Corn in Bank- 
Credit; for that cannot miss of finding an 
encrease and benefit to them in the rise of 
Corn. 

The best places at present for the-build- 
ing of Granaries, are, I suppose, Burlington 
in West-Jersey, Philadelphia and New-Cas- 
tle in Pennsilvania, and New Perth in East- 
Jersey, which places are excellently situated, 
there being many Navigable Rivers, Ww here- 
by Trade isvery communicable, and the Corn 
may be brought i in Boats and Sloops from 
most places now inhabited, by water to 
‘these publick Granaries, for small chs urge, 
and from the Granaries may be carried to 


Mice, Straw to supply his Cattel, the Chaff} Water-Mills to grind, which are some of 
for his Horses, and the light Corn to feed | 'them so conveniently’ situated, that Boats 
his Pigs and Poultry ; ; his “Husbandry man-|may come to the Mill-Tayl, which is also a 
naged with rule and order to his adv antage ; | | great conveniency to those that trade much 
no fore’d haste, but thrashing and carrying | ‘in Corn. 


the Corn to the Granary in times wherein | 
his servants have leisure; so in seeding time | 
& harvest all People are freed from that. | 
Besides, there being at all times sufficient | 
quantities of Corn in the Granaries to load | 


Now I will demonstrate, and shew you 
the length, breadth and heighth the Grana- 
ries ought to be of, to hold this Corn; as 
also the Charge of buil ling one of them, and 
the way how it should be built for the best 


Ships, Merchants from Barbadoes and other advantage, with the way of ordering and 
places, will come to buy Corn; of one) managing the Corn, that it may keep g “good, 
Farmer he may buy one hundred Bushels, | sweet and clean, eight or ten Years, The 
of another fifty, and so he may buy the|Granaries must be three hundred F oot long, 
Corn that belongs to sixty or eighty Farm-|eighten Foot wide betwixt inside and in- 
ers, and receive their Notes which they had | side, seven Stories high, each Story seven 
from the Granary-Office, which Corn he let-| Foot high, all to be built of good w ell burnt 
teth lie in the Granary until he have occa-| Brick, and laid in Lime and Sand very well; 
sion to use it, then he orders his Baker to | the ends of the Granaries must be set ‘North 
go with those notes to the Granar y-Office, | ¢ so the sides will be East and 
and receive such quantities as he hath a | West ; and in the sides of the Granaries, 
mind shall be made into Flower and Bisket, | there must be large Windows to open and 
which the Baker does accordingly, and gets| shut close, that when the Wind blows at 
it packt up in Casks, and sent to Barbadoes;| West, the Windows may be laid open, and 
the remainder, if he please, he may sell to’ then the Gran: ary man will be turning and 
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winding the Corn, and all Filth ash el 
will be blown out at the Window. When 
the Weather is fair, then throw open the 
VVindows, to let in the Air to the Corn; 
and in the middle, there must be Stoves to 
be kept with Fire in them in all moist or 
wet times, or at going away of great: Frosts 
and Snows, to prevent moistness either in 
the Brick-walls, Timber, Boards or Corn. 
There must be in each side of the Grana- 
ries, three or four long Troughs or Spouts 
fixt in the uppermost Loft, which must run 
about twenty Foot out of the Granary ; and 
in fine V Veather, the Granary men must be 
throwing the Corn out of the uppermost 
Loft, and so it will fall into another Spout 
made ten Foot wide at the top, and through 
that Spout the Corn descends into the low- 
ermost Loft, and then wound up on the in- 
side of the Granary, by a Crane fixt for that 
purpose, and the Corn receiving the benefit 
of the Air, falling down thirty Foot before 
it comes into the second Spout, cleanseth it 
from its filth and Chaff; these Spouts are 
to be taken off and on, as occasion requires, 
and to be fixt to another of the Lofts, that 
when Vessels come to load Corn, they may 
through these Spouts convey the Corn into 


the Boats or Sloops, without any thing of 
by carrying it on the Backs of 


Labour, 
men. 
The charge of one Granary three Hun- 
dred Foot long, eighteen Foot wide, seven 
Stories high, seven Foot betwixt each Stor A 
being built with Brick in England, as by 
the Account of Andrew Yarenton, take as 
followeth ; Six hundred thousand of Bricks 
builds a Granary, two Bricks and a half thick 
the two first Stories, two Bricks thick the 
three next Stories, Brick and a half thick the 
two uppermost Stories; and the Brick will 
be made and delivered on the Place for 
eight Shillings the Thousand, the laying of 
Brick three Shillings the Thousand; Lime 
and Sand two Shillings the Thousand; so 
Brick-laying, Lime and Sand will be thir- 
teen Shillings the Thousand, one hundred and 
fifty Tuns of Oak for Summers-Joists and 
Roof, 170 7. Boards for the six Stories, sixty 
thousand Foot, at 13 s. 4 d. The one hundred 
Foot and ten thousand Foot for Window- 
Doors and Spouts at the same rate, 487. Laths 
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of a Granary will be 800 2. 


| eal Tiles 1007. Carpenters work 707. Iron, 


Nails, and odd things 6072. So the charge 
There will be 
kept in this Granary fourteen thousand 


Quarters of Corn, which is two thousand 


| Quarters in every Loft, which will be a 


thousand Bushels in every Bay; six labour- 
ing men, with one Clerk, will be sufficient to 
manage this Granary, to turn and wind the 
Corn, and keep the Books of Accounts; fif- 
teen pounds a piece allowed to the six men, 
and thirty pound a year to the Clark or 
Register, will be Wages sufficient; so the 
Servants Wages will be 1207. per annum, 
allow ten in the hundred for Monies laid 
out for building the Granaries, which is 80 7. 
so the charge will be yearly 2007. Now if 
the Country-man pay six pence a Quarter 
yearly for keeping his Corn safe and sweet 
in the Granary, fourteen thousand Quar- 
ters will come to 350 /. for Granary-Rent 
yearly. 

Admit I have a Propriety of Land in 
Pennsilvania or New-Jersey, either place 
then alloweth me to take up five thousand 
Acres, with Town or City-Lots, upon con- 
dition that I settle ten Families on it, there- 
fore I send over ten Families of honest in- 
dustrous People, the charge of each Family 
is 1007. as by the account of particulars ap- 
pears, as followeth. 

& ad. 
—00—00 


d 
For one hundred Acres of Land, 05 
25—-00—00 


For the Passage of the Family, five 
persons,— 

For fresh provisions to use on Ship- 
board, over and above the Ships allow- 
ance, as Rice, Oatmeal, Flower, Butter, 
Sugar, Brandy, and some odd things 
more, which I leave to the discretion of 
those that go,— 

For 8 hundred weight of six penny, 
eight penny and ten penny Nails, to be 
used on sides and Roof of the House,— 

For a Share and Coulter, a Plow-Chain, 
2 Sythes, 4 Sickles, a horse Collar, some 
Cordage for Harness, 2 Stock Locks, 2 
weeding Hoes, 2 grubbing Hoes, one 
cross-ent Saw, 2 Iron Wedges, 1 Iron 
Pot, 1 frying Pan, 2 2 falling Axes, 1 broad 
Ax, 1 Spade, 1 Hatchet, 1 Fro to cleave 
C lapboard, Shingle and Coopers Tim- 
ber,— 

For Portridge, Custom-house charge 
and fraight, &c. on the goods,— 

For Insurance of the one hundred 
pound 


05—00—00 


05—00—00 


05—00—00 


02—-00—00 
08—00—00 


In all 50—00—00 
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The remaining fifty Pounds may do well! 502. my Town or City Lots will yield me 
to lay out in these goods, which are the| currant 507. by which it appears that I am 
most vendable in the Country, viz. |nothing out on the four thousand Acres 

| that is left. 
Ten pieces of Serge, at eal I get os five thousand Acres surveyed 
Six pieces of narrow blew Linnen, con- itaiaacaatl and laid out to me, out of which I lay out 
taining abous seven hundred Yards, 7 for the ten Families one thousand Acres, 

Hulf'a piece of three quarters Dowle,  Gscie—o0 | Which may be so divided, as that each fam- 

Three pieces of coulered Linnen 02—10—-00 ily may live near one to the other; I intend 

— pieces an 04—00—00/ with them to let the Money lie in their 
ede, iwi 08—00—00 | hands six years, for which they to pay me 

One piece of Demity, 00—15—00 each family, 87. a year, in consideration of 
i  gmprabay Bora Tape and Thred t 03—15—00 | the one hundred pound a family laid out 

, , “ae |for them, and at the expiration of the six 

In All 50—00—00 | years, they to pay me my 1000 J. viz. each 

; eR ; {family 100 2. as by agreement; my Money 

ee teem aenks | being paid me, I am unwilling to let it lie 
to. purchase a stock of Cattel and Provi.| 4¢24 therefore I lay out in the middle of 
sions, &c. which for goods at the first cost | Uy Land one thousand Acres, which I di- 
in England will buy at the prices under- vide into ten lots, in form and manner as 
ae at ’ | before, then I intend, with fifty Servants to 
eoned, vis. is. a Serve me four years a piece, I place them 

One pair of working Oxen, at 60—00-—09 |On the Land, viz. five on each lot. Their 

One Mare 8/. and four Cows and Calves, 15—00—00 | Passage, and in goods to purchase Cattel 
we SS a ee os ancee (ee Provisions, &c. is to each five servants 
Four breeding Sows, and one Boor, 04—00—00 | 100 2. as before is explained; Now I order 
One fat Ox to kill for winter Provisions, 083—10—00|q House to be built, and Orchards, Gar- 


400 pound of Pork, at 3 half pence per t 02—10—00 | dens and Inclosures to be made, and Hus- 


pound, 22 : 
24 pound of Butter, at 4d. per pound, 00—08—00| bandry affairs to be carried on on each lot; 


One Barrel of salted Fish, 00—10—00 | so thatrat the four years end, as the servants 
One Barrel of Malassas to make Beer, 01—08—00 | a>. 3. non’ “ed. I shall hav Far 
40 Bushels of Indian Corn, at 18. 84. } 09 og og time is expired, I sha'l have ten Farms, each 
per Bashel, ain containing four hundred Acres; for the one 
4 » - 2 lil ~ ° ° ° ° 
20 Bushels of Rye, at 28. per Bushel, | 02—-00—00| thousand Acres being laid out in the mid- 


20 Bushels of Wheat, at 8s. per Bushel, 08—00—0O0 | es ao 
® Roshels of Peano and Indien Beans | dle of my Land, the remaining three thou- 
ak ’ 00—18—00 ¢ et . 

per Bushel, sand Acres joyns to it. 


2 Bushels of Salt, at 2s. per Bushel, O— ne ae : ol 
iagoand of aces of tas a. eae My servants cae being expired, I am 
making, at 3d. per pound, willing to see what charge I am out upon 
12 pound of Candies, at 5d. per pound, 00—05—00| these ten Farms and Stock, in order to 
en em ee ng, 00—l'~10| know what I have gain’d in the ten years 
In All 50—00—00 | past, over and above 8 /. per Cent. Interest, 

, . . _. | that is allowed me for the use of my Money: 
Note, That the above-mentioned Prices is) T am out by the first charge 1000 1. & the 
for goods at first cost in England, which) Thterest thereof for four years, at 87. per 
in Country Money would be something) Gent, is for the four years 320 J. so that 
above one third higher, viz. a Cow and| the whole charge on the ten Farms, Princi- 
Calf valued in goods at first oon % 3 1. is pal & Interest, comes to 18202. NowifI 
worth in Country Money 5. and other | value my ten Farms but at 4002. each, 
things advance much after the same pro-| \ hich is 20 3. per Acre, one with another ; 
portion, |then the whole will be 40007. besides the 
My five thousand Acres of Land cost me| first Stock of Cattel and Hogs, &c to each 
1007. I had of the ten Families for the} Plantation, with its Increase tor four years, 
one thousand Acres disposed of to them! which Stock cost at first to each Farm 30 0. 
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in goods at first cost, but is worth 40 J, ster- 


ling, at which rate the Stock on the ten 
Farms cost 4007. and if we account the 
four years Increase to be no more than the 


first Stock, yet that is 40072. by which it | 


appears that the ten Farms, and the stock 
on them is worth 48007. out of which de- 
duct the Money laid out, which with Inter- 
est is 1320 7. So the the Neat profit, besides 
87. per Cent. allowed for Interest, is for 
this ten years improvement, 3480 /. and 
twenty Families set at liberty from that ex- 
tream Slavery that attended them, by reason 


of great Poverty that they endured in E ng- | 


land, and must have so continued, had not 
they been thus redeemed by coming into 
America. It may be thought that this is 
too great an undertaking for one man, which 
if it be, then I propose that ten joyn to- 
gether in this community, and each man 
send over five Servants, of which let one of 
them be an honest man that understands 
Country business, as an Overseer, which if 
we allow him over and above his Passage 
and Diet 207. a year for his four years 
service, this amounts to 807. which is for 


the ten farms 800 /. which being deduct- 
ed out of the 34807. there only remains | 
2680 J, clear profit to the ten men, which is | 


for each man 2687. for his ten years im- | 
provement of his 1007. and his 1002. back 
again with Interest for all the time at 8 2. per 


Cent. per annum, the whole producing 448 /. | 


for his 100 Z. first laid out, 

Some may object, and say, They cannot 
believe the Land of each farm, with its Im- 
provements, will sell at 20s. an Acre, that 
is, at twelve years purchase 1 s. 8d. per 
Acre per annum. because three hundred 
Acres of it is as it was, viz. Rough Woods. 

I Answer; That although it be so, yet 
these Woods are made valuable by the 
twenty Families that are seated near them, 
the first ten families having been settled 
ten years, the last four years; for some are 
willing to have their Children live near 
them; and and they having but one hun- 
dred Acres in all, it will not be well to di- 
vide that, therefore they will give a good 
price for one hundred Acres, to settle : 
Child upon, to live by them, as experience 
sheweth; for in Rhode- Island, which is not 
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far from us, Land rough in the Woods, not 
| better than ours, will sell at 40s. an Acre, 
which is 3s. 4d, per Acre per annum, 
Therefore, Reader, I hope now thou art 
convinced that there is a probability that 
what I here inform thee of, will prove true, 
casualties of Fire, &c. excepted. 


The Indians are but few in Number, and 
have been very serviceable to us by selling 
us Venison, Indian Corn, Pease and Beans, 
Fish and Fowl, Buck Skins, Beaver, Otter, 
and other Skins and F urs; the Men hunt, 
Fish and Fowl, and the Women plant the 
Corn, and carry Burthens; they are many 
of them ofa good Under standing, consider- 
ing their Education ; and in their publick 
Meetings of Business, they have excellent 
Order, one speaking after another, and 
while one is speaking all the rest keep silent, 
| and do not so much as whisper one to the 
other: We had several Meetings with them, 
one was in order to put down the sale of 
Rum, Brandy, and other strong Liquors to 
| them, they being a People that have not 
| Government of themselves, so as to drink it 
‘in moderation; at which time there. were 

eight Kings, (& many other Inlians) one of 
the was Ockanickon, whose cying Words I 
| writ from his Mouth, which you i shall have 
|in its order, 
| ‘The Indian Kings sate on a Form, and we 
sate on another over against them; they 
had prepared four Belts of Wampum, (so 
their current Money is ealled, being Black 
and White Beads made of a Fish Shell) to 
give us as Seals of the Covenant they made 
with us; one of the Kings by the consent 
| and appointment of the rest stood up and 
made this following Speech; The strong 
Liquors was first sold us by the Dutch, and 
they were blind, they had no Eyes, they did 
not see that it was for our hurt; and the 
next People that came amongst us, were 
the Sweeds, who continued the sale of those 
strong Liquors to us: they were also Blind, 

they had no Eyes, they did not see it to be 
hurtful to us to drink it, although we know 
it to be hurtful to us; but if People will 
sell it us, we are so in love with it, that we 
cannot forbear it; when we drink it, it 
makes us mad; we do not know what we 
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do, we then abuse one another; we throw 
each other into the Fire, seven Score of our 
People have been killed, by reason of the 
drinking of it, since the time it was first 
sold us: Those People that sell it, they are 
blind, they have no Eyes, but now there is 
a People come to live amongst us, that have 
Eyes, they see it to be for our Hurt, and | 
we know it to be for our Hurt: They are 
willing to deny themselves of the Profit of it | 
for our good; these People have Eyes; we | 
are glad such a People are come amongst | 
us. We must put it down by mutual con- | 
sent; the Cask must be sealed up, it must | 
be made fast, it-must not leak by Day nor | 
by Night, in the Light, nor in the Dark, 
and we give you these four Belts of| 
Wampam, which we would have you lay up | 
safe, and keep by you to be Witness of this 
Agreement that we make with you, and we | 
would have you tell your Children, that 
these four Belts of Wampam are given you 
to be Witness betwixt us and you of this 
Agreement. 


A Letter from New-Jersey in America to a Friend 


in London. 


Dear Friend: 


Having this short opportunity, have noth- 
ing to present thee with, but the Dying- 


Words of an Indian King, who died in| 
Burlington, and was buried amongst Friends 
according to his desire; and at his Burial 
many Tears were shed both by the Innians 
and English ; so in Love, and great haste, I | 
rest thy Friend, John Cripps. 


The Dying-Words of Ockanichon, spoken to 
Jachkursoe, whom he appointed King after him, 
spoken in the Presence of several, who were Hye 
and Ear Witnesses of the Truth thereof. 

T was my desire, that my Brother’s Son, | 

Jahkursoe should be sent for to come to | 
me to hear my last Words, whom I have ap- 
pointed King after me. My Brother’s Son, 
this day I deliver my Heart into thy Bosom, 
and would have thee love that which is Good, 
and tokeep good Company, and to refuse that 
which is Evil; and to avoid bad Company. 

Now inasmuch as I have delivered my Heart 


| will be granted thee, 


into thy Bosom I also deliver my Bosom to 
‘keep my Heart therein; therefore alwayes 
be sure to walk in a good Path, and never 

depart out of it. And if any Indians should 


speak any evil of Indians or Christians, do 


not joyn with it, but to look to that which 
is Good, and to joyn with the same alwayes. 
Look at the Sun from the Rising of it to 
the Setting of the same. In Speeches that 
shall be made between the Indians and 
Christians, if any thing be spoke that is evil, 
do not joyn with that, but joyn with that 
which is good; and when Speeches are 
made, do not thou speak first, but let all 
speak before thee, and take good notice 
what each man speaks, and when thou hast 
heard all, joyn to that which is good. 
Brother’s Son, I would have thee to cleanse 
thy Ears, and take all Darkness and Foul- 
ness out, that thou mayst take notice of 
that which is Good and Evil, and then to 
joyn with that which is Good, and refuse 
the Evil; and also to cleanse thy Eyes, 
that thou mayest see both Good and Evil; 
and if thou see any Evil, do not joyn with 
it, but joyn to that which is Good. Broth- 
er’s Son, Thou hast heard all that is past; 
now I would have thee to stand up in time 
of Speeches, and to stand in my Steps, and 
follow my Speeches as I have said before 
thee, then what thou dost desire in Reason 
Why shouldst thou 
not follow my Example, inasmuch as I have 
had a mind to do that which is Good, and 
therefore do thou also the same? Whereas 
Sehoppy and Swanpis were appointed Kings 
by me in my stead, and I understanding by 


‘my Doctor, that Sehoppy secretly advised 


him not to cure me, and they both being 
with me at John Hollinshead’s House, there 


I my self see by them that they were given 


more to Drink, than to take notice of my 
last Words, for I had a mind to make a 
Speech to them, and to my Brethren the 
English Commissioners, therefore I refused 
them to be Kings after me in my stead, and 
have chosen my Brother’s Son ‘Jahkurosoe 
in their stead to succeed me. 

Brother’s Son, I desire thee to be plain 
and fair with all, both Indians and Chris- 
tians, as I have been. I am very weak, 
otherwise I would have spoken more; and 
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in Testimony of the Truth of this, I have 
hereunto set my Hand. 
The Mark 3 of Ockanickon, | ¢ 
now deceased, 
Henry Jacob Fulekinbery, 


Intrepreter. 


Friendly Reader, when Ockanickon had | 


given his Brothers Son this good Counsel, I 
thought meet to speak unto him as follow- 
eth; There is a great God, who Created all 
thing, and this God giveth Man an under- 
standing of what is Good, and what is Bad, 
and after this Life rewardeth the Good with 
Blessings, and the Bad according to their 
Doings ; to which he answered and said, 
It is very true, it is so, there are two Wayes, 
a broad Way, and a strait Way; there be 
two Paths, a broad Path and a strait Path ; 
the worst, and the greatest Number go in 
the broad Path, the best and fewest go in 
the strait Path. =. 


Something in Relation to a Conference had with | 


the Indians at Burlington, shortly after we 
came into the Country. 


ry \He Indians told us, they were advised 
to make War on us, and cut us off 


whilst we were but few, and said, 
were told, that we sold them the Small-Pox, 
with the Mach Coat they had bought of us, 


which caused our People to be in Fears | 


and Jealousies concerning them; therefore 


we sent for the Indian Kings, to speak with | 


them, who with many more Indians, came 
to Burlington, where we had Conference 
with them about the matter, therefore told 
them, That we came amongst them by their 


for, 
bought at any time of them, vve had paid 
them for, and had been just to them, and had 


been from the time of our first coming very | 


kind and respectful to them, therefore vve 


knevv no Reason that they had to m: ake | 


War on us; to vvhich one ‘of them, in the 
behalf of the rest, made this follovving 
Speech in ansvver, saying, ‘Our Young 
Men may speak such Words as vve do not 
like, nor approve of, and vve cannot help | 
that: And some of your Young Men may 
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|once in my Fathers time, 
own consent, and had bought the Land of} 
them, for which we had honestly paid them | 
and for vvhat Commodities vve had | 
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speak such Ww onde as you do not like, and 
you cannot help that. ‘We are your Broth- 

ers, and intend to live like Brothers with 
you: We have no mind to have War, for 
when vve have War, vve are only Skin and 
Bones; the Meat that vve eat doth not do 
us good, vve alvvayes are in fear, vve have 
not the benefit of the Sun to shine on us, 
vve hide us in Holes and Corners 5 vve are 
minded to live at Peace: If vve intend at 


| any time to make War upon } you, vve vvill 


let you knovv of it, and the Reasons vvhy 


| vve make War wvith you; and if you make 
jus satisfaction for the Injury done us, for 
| vvhich the War is intended, then vve vvill 


not make War on you. And if you intend 
at any time to make War on us, vve vvould 
have you let us knovv of it, and ‘the Reasons 
for vvhich you make VVar on us, and then 
if vve do not make satisfaction for the Injury 





| done unto you, then you may make V Var 


/on us, othervvise you ought not to do it. 
You are our Brothers, and vve are vvilling 
to live like Brothers vvith you: We are 
| willing to have a broad Path for you and us 


| to walk in, and if an Indian is asleep in this 


Path, the English-man shall pass him by, 
and do him no harm; and if an English- 
man is asleep in this path, the Indian shall 
pass him by, and say, He is an English-man, 
he is asleep, let him alone, he loves to Sleep. 
It shall be a plain Path, there must not be 
in this path a stump to hurt our feet. And 
as to the Small-Pox, it was once in my 
Grandfathers time, and it could not be the 
English that could send it us then, there 
being no Engiish in the Country and it was 
they could not 
send it us then neither; and now it is in my 
time, I do not believe that they have sent 
it us now: I do believe it is the Man above 
that hath sent it us.’ 

Some are apt to ask, How we can pro- 
pose safely to live amongst such a Heathen 
| Poople as the Indians, w hose Prine iples and 
Practices leads them to War and Blood- 
| Shed, and our Principles and Pyactices lead- 

ing us to love Enemies, and it reviled, not 
to revile again; and if smitten on the one 
cheek to turn the other, and we being a 
peaceable People, whose Principles and 


| Practices are against Wars and Fightings ? 
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I answer: That we settled by the In- 
dians consent and good liking, and bought 
the Land of them, that we settle on, which 
they conveyed to us by Deed under their 
Hands and Seals, and also submitted to sev- 
eral Articles of agreement with us, viz. 
Not to do us any Injury ; but if it should 
so happen, that any of their People at any 
time should injure or do harm to any of us, 
then they to make us satisfaction for the 
Injury done; therefore if they break these 
Covenants and Agreements, then they may 
be proceeded against as other Offendors, 
viz. to be kept in subjection to the Magis- 
trates Power, in whose hand the Sword of 
Justice is committed to be used by him, for 
the punishment of Evil-doers, and praise of 
them that do well; therefore I do believe 
it to be both lawful and expedient to bring 
Offendors to Justice by the power of the 
Magistrates Sword, which is not to be used 
in vain, but may be used against such as 
raise Rebellions and Insurrections against 
the Government of the Country, be they 
Indians or others, otherwise it is in vain for 
us to pretend to Magistracy or Government, | 
it being that which we own to be lawful | 
both in : Principle and Practice. 

Q. Whether there be not Bears, Wolves, | 
and other Ravenous Beasts in the Country { ? | 

I Answer: Yes, But I have travell’d| 
alone in the Country some hundreds of 
Miles, and by missing of my way have lain | 
in the Woods all night, and yet I never 
saw any of those Creatures, nor have I| 
heard that ever man, woman or child were | 
hurt by them, they being afraid of Man-| 
kind; also, encouragement is given to both | 
Indians and others to kill Wolv es, they be- 
ing paid for every Wolfs head that they 
bring to the Magistrate, the value of ten | 
Shillings; and the Bears the Indians kill | 
for the profit of their Skins, and sake of | 
their Flesh, which they eat, and esteem 
better than Deers flesh. 

Q. Whether there be not Snakes, more 
especially the Rattle-Snake ? | 

Ans. Yes, but not many Rattle-Snakes, | 
and they are easily discovered; for they | 
commonly lie in the Paths for the benefit | 
of the Sun, & if any Person draws nigh | 
them, they shake their Tail, on which the | 
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Rattles grow, which make a noise like a 
childs Rattle; I never heard of but one 
Person bitten in Pennsilvania or New- 
Jersey with the Rattle-Snake, and he was 
helpt of it by live Chickens slit assunder and 
apply’d to the place, which drew out the 
Poyson; and as to the other Snake, the 


most plentiful is a black Snake, its bite, ’tis 
harm than the prick of 


said, does no more 
a Pin, 

I have mentioned before, that there are 
a sort of a troublesom Flies call’d Musketoes 
(much like the Gnats in England) in the 
lower parts of the Country, where the great 
Marshes are, but in the upper parts of the 
Country seldom one is seen. 

There are Crows and Black-birds, which 
may be accounted amongst the inconven- 
iences, they being destructive to the Indian 
Corn, the Crows by picking up the Corn 


just as its appearance in the blade above 


ground, and the Black-birds by eating it in 
the Year, before it be full hard, if not pre- 
vented by looking after; but other sorts of 
Corn they seldom hurt. 

It is rational to believe, that all consider- 
|ate Persons will sit down and count the cost 
before they begin to build; for they must 
expect to pass “through a Winter before a 
Summer, but not so ‘troublesom a Winter 
as many have imagined; for those that 
come there to settle now, may purchase 
Corn, Cattel, and other things at the prices 
mentioned, and may have Houses in some 
of the Towns of Pennsilvania and New- 
Jesey on Rent, until they build for them- 
selves, and Water-Mills to grind their Corn, 
which are such conveniences that we that 
went first partly missed of. 
|Thus, Kind Reader, I have given thee a 

true Description of Pennsilvania and New- 

Jersey, with the Rivers and Springs, 

Fish and Fowle, Beasts, Fruits, Plants, 

Corn and Commodities that it doth or 

may produce, with several other things 

needful for thee to know, as vvell Incon- 

veniences as Conveniences, by vvhich I 

keep clear of that just Reflection of such 

as are more apt to see faults in others, 


than to amend them in themselves. 
T. B. 
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Heress I anadvice lly published in 

Print a Paper, dated the 13th of 
July, 1685, entituled, A true and perfect 
Account of the disposal of the one hundred 
a. or Proprieties of the Province of 
West New-Jersey, by Edward Bylling: In 
which Paper I gave an Account of the pur- 
chasers Names, and the several Proprieties 
granted to them, part of which I took from 
the Register, the remainder from a List 
given in by Edward Bylling, to the Pro- 
prioters, as mentioned on the said Paper, 
which Paper I find hath proved Injurious 
to the aforesaid Edward Bylling, although 
not so intended by me, Therefore in order 
to give him Satistact.~, and all others that 
are concerned, [ de seknowledge he hath, 
since the publishing of that Paper, shewed 
me some Deeds, wherein he hath several 
Proprieties conveyed back to him again, 
from the original Purchasers and Judge, he 
may make good Titles to the same. 





4 Letter by Thomas Budd, sent to his Friends in 
Pennsilvania and New-Jersey. 


Dear Friends ; 

Ou are often in my Remembrance, and 
at this time I feel the tender Bowels 
of our heavenly Father’s Love flowing in 
my Heart towards you, in a sence of those 
great Exercises that many of you have, do 
and may meet vvithal in your Spiritual 

Travel tovvards the Land of Promise. 


I am also sensible of the many Exercises | 


and invvard Combats that many of you met 
vvithal, after you felt an inclination in your 
Hearts of Transplanting your selves into 
America; Oh the Bre: athing and fervent 
Prayers, and earnest ‘Desires that vvere in 
your Hearts to the Lord, That you might 
not go except it was his good Pleasure to 
remove you, for a purpose of his own: This 
you earnestly desired to be satisfied in, and 
many of you received satisfaction, that it 
was your places to leave your } Native Coun- 
try, Trades, and near and dear Relations 
and Friends to transplant your selves into a 
Wilderness, where you expected to meet 
with many Tryals and Exercises of a differ- 
ing kind, than what you had met withal in 
your Native Country; but this you con- 


| Good, 
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tentedly gave up to, but not without earn- 
est desire, and fervent Prayers to the Lord 
for his Wisdom to govern you, and his 
Fatherly Care to preserve you, and his com- 
fortable presence to be with you, to strength- 
en and enable you chearfuly to undergo 
those new and unaccustomed Tryals and 
Exercises, that you were sensible would at- 
tend you in this weighty undertaking, the 
Lord heard your Prayers, and answered 
your Desires, inasmuch as that his Fatherly 
Care was over you, and his living Presence 
did accompany you over the great Deep; 
so that you saw his wonderful Deliverence, 
and in a sence thereof, you praised his Name 
for the same. 

The Lord having thus far answered our 
Souls desire, as to bring us to our desired 
Port in safety, and to remain with us, to be 
a Counsellor of good things unto us, let us 
now answer this Kindness unto us by a 
righteous Conversation, and a pure, holy 
and innocent Life, that others beholding the 
same, may be convinced thereby, and may 
glorifie our heavenly Father. 

The Eyes of many are on us, some for 
and some for Evil: therefore my 
earnest Prayers are to the Lord, That he 
would preserve us, and give us Wisdom, 
that we may be governed aright before him, 
and that he would give a good Under- 
standing to those that are in Authority 
amongst us, that his Law may go forth 
of Sion, and his Word from Jerusalem. Be 
not backward in discharging that great 
Trust committed to you in your respective 
Offices and Places, that you may be help- 
meets in the Restroration. 

And be careful to suppress, and keep 
down all Vice, and disorderly Spirits, and 
incourage Virtue, not only in the general, 
but every one in his perticular Family ; 
there is an incumbant Duty lieth on all Mas- 
ters of Families over their Family, there- 
fore my desire is, that we may call our 
Families together at convenient times and 
Seasons, to wait upon the Lord, and to seek 
to him for Wisdom and Counsel, that his 
Blessings may attend us and our Families, 
and our Children may sit about our Table 
as Olive-branches full of Virtue, then shall 
we be full of Joy and Peace, and living 
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Praises will spring to the Lord, in that his 
Blessings and Fatherly Care hath been thus 
continued towards us. 

Dear Friends ; be tender and helpful 
one towards another, that the Lord may 
bless and fill you with his divine Love, and 
sweet refreshing Life, which unities our 
Souls to each other, and makes us one Fam- 
ily of Love together: Let us not entertain 
any hard Thoughts one of another, but if 
difference should happen amongst us, let a 
speedy and peaceable end be put unto it; 
for if Prejudices enter, it will eat out the 
precious Life, and make us barren and un- 
fruitful to God. We are not without our 
daily Exercises, Tryals and Temptations, 
therefore do desire the Lord may put it into 
your Hearts, to Pray for our Preservation, 
and our safe return to you, that we may 
meet together again in the same overcom- 
ing Love of God, in which we parted from 
you. 

My Heart is full of Love to you, and do 
long to see your Faces, and to enjoy your 
Company, -that I may more fully express 
that pure Love of God that springs in my 
Heart unto you, then I can do by Writing. 
Therefore I desire you may rest satisfied 
with these few Lines, and receive them as 
a token of unfeigned Love. From 

Your dear Friend, 


London, the 29th Thomas Budd. 


of the 8th 
Month, 1684. 


Some material Things omitted in the foregoing 
part. 


T is to be noted, that the Tide runs to 
the Falls of Delavvare, it being one hun- 
dred and fifty Miles from the Capes, or en- 
trance of the said River (which Falls, is a 
ledge of Rocks lying a cross the River) and 
also it runs up in some of the Cricks, ten or 
fifteen Miles, the said River and Cricks be- 
ing navigable for Ships of great Burthen, 
there having lain over against Burlington, 
a Ship of about the burthen of four hundred 
Tuns afloat in four Fathom, at dead low 
Water, and the Flood riseth six or eight 
Foot; and there being no Worm that eats 
the bottoms of the Ships, as is usually done 
in Virginia and Barbadves, &e. which ren- 
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ders the said Countries very fit for Trade 
and Navigation: And in the said River 
and Cricks are many other sorts of good 
Fish, not already named, some of which are 
Cat-fish, Trout; Eales, Pearch, &e. 
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THE NAME OF CALIFORNIA. 
BY EDWARD E. HALE, 

My attention was accidentally directed, a 
few weeks since, to what I think will prove the 
origin of the name of California, as applied 
tothe peninsula so known. So far as I have 
seen, this account of the origin has escaped 
the attention of the historians; but I take 
the liberty to mention it to the Society, that 
I may ask if any of the chroniclers of Cali- 
fornia have alluded to it. 

The name of California was given by 
Cortes, who discovered the peninsula in the 
year 1535. For the statement that he 
named it, we have the authority of Her- 
rera.* It is proved, I think, that the expe- 
dition of Mendoza, in 1532, did not see Cal- 
ifornia: it is certain that they gave it no 
Humboldt saw, in the archives of 
Mexico, a statement in manuscript, that it 
was discovered in 1526;+ but for this there 
is no other authority. It is certain that the 
name does not appear till 1535. 

No etymology of this name has been pre- 
sented, satisfactory to the historians. Ve- 
negas,{ the Jesuit historian of California, 
writing in 1758, sums up the matter in these 
words : 

“The most ancient name is California, 
used by Bernal Dias, limited to a single 
bay. I could wish to gratify the reader 
by the etymology and true origin of' this 
name; but in none of the various dialects 
of the natives could the missionaries find 

* Decade viii., book vi. 4 

+ It would be very desirable to have a new examina- 
tion of the manuscript alluded to 

t The work of Venegas is chiefly due to the labors of 
Father Andres Marcos Burriel, according to Greenhow. 
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the least traces of such a name being given 


by them to the country, or even to any har- 
bor, bay, or small part of it. Nor can I 
subscribe to the etymology of some writers, 
who suppose the name to be given to it 
by the Spaniards, on their feeling an unu- 
sual heat at their 
they thence called the country California, 
compounding the two Latin words calida 
and fornaz, ‘a hot furnace’ I believe few 
will think the adventurers 
much literature.” 

I believe the Californian authors of our 
own time agree with Venegas in rejecting 
this forced etymology. The word to be 
made from it should be “ Calidafornacia.” 
Dr. Bushnell, who says the heat of the in- 
terior valleys is that of a baker’s furnace, 
speaks of a region which Cortes never saw, 
It must be recollected that though 
Dias only uses the name for the bay, we 
have Herrera’s better authority for 
that Cortes gave it to the peninsula, But 
neither peninsula nor bay is the oven de- 
scribed by Dr. Bushnell. 

Clavigero, in his “ History of California,” 
after giving this etymology, offers as an al- 
ternative the following, as the opinion “ of 
the learned Jesuit, D. Giuseppe Compoi :” 
“* He believes that the name is composed of 
the Spanish word cala, which means ‘a lit- 
tle cove of the sea;’ and the Latin word 
Jornix, which means ‘the vault of a build- 
ing.” He thinks these words are thus ap- 
plied, “because, within Cape St. Lucas, 


there is a little cove of the sea, towards the | 


western part of which rises a rock, so worn 
out, that on the upper part of the hollow is 
seen a vault, as perfect as if made by art. 
Cortes, therefore, observing this cala or 


port California, or calaand fornix ; speak- 
ing half in Spanish, half in Latin.” 


Clavigero suggests, as an improvement | 


on this somewhat wild etymology, that Cor- 
tes may have said Cula fornaz, “ Cove fur- 


nace ;” speaking, as in the Jesuit’s sugges- | 


tion, in two languages. 

I am told that the Rev. Dean Trench, in 
one of his etymological works, suggests the 
Greek kadj topveta,—implying 
province seemed to the early settlers to 
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first landing here; that | 


could boast of so | 


3ernal | 


@ that the} 


| 
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a “beautiful adul- 

I have not myself found this pas- 
but I remember that Mr. Powers, the 
sculptor, represents California as a need 
woman, seductive in front, but concealing 
a thorn bush in her hands "behind ; and he 
describes his statue as intended to represent 
her false seductions. Of this etymology, it 
is enough to say, that Cortes and his men 
knew nothing of the seductions,— never 
finding gold or any thing else tempting 
there; and that the theory requires more, 
yet worse, scholarship at their hands than 


have the attractions of 
tery.” 


sage: 


that of Calida fornaz. 


Of all such speculations, Mr. Greenhow 
says very fitly, ‘* None of them are satisfac- 
tory, or even ingenious,” 

It is in the worthless romance of the 
“Sergus of Esplandian,” the son of Amadis 
of Gaul,—a book long since deservedly for- 


| gotten,—that there is to be found, I believe, 
saying | 


the source from which the adventurers 
transferred the name “California” to the 


/new region of their discovery. 


Towards the close of this romance, the 
various Christian knights assemble to de- 
fend the emperor of the Greeks and* the 
city of Constantinople against the attacks of 
the Turks and Infidels, On this occasion, 
in a romance published first in 1510,— 


| twenty-five years before Cortes discovered 


the American California,—the name appears, 
with precisely our spelling, in the following 


| passage : 


Sergus, ch. 157.— Know that, on the 
right hand of the Indies, there is an island 
called California, very near to the Terres- 
trial Paradise, which was peopled with 
black women, without any men among 


| them, because they were accustomed to live 
cove, and this vault, probably called this | 


after the fashion of Amazons. They were 
of strong and hardened bodies, of ardent 
courage, and of great force. The island 
was the strongest in the world from its 
steep rocks and great cliffs. Their arms 
were all of gold; and so were the capari- 
sons of the wild beasts which they rode, 
after having tamed them; for in all the 
island there is no other metal. They lived 
in caves very well worked out; they had 
many ships, in which they sailed to other 
parts to carry on their forays... . 
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“In this island, called California, are 
many griffins, on account of the great sav- 
ageness of the country, and the immense 
quantity of wild game to be found there... . 

“ Now, in the time that those great men 
of the Pagans sailed [against cepeeenerrey 
with those great fleets of which I have tok 
you, there reigned in this island of California, 
a queen, large of body, very beautiful, in the 
prime of her years, desirous to achieve great 
things; strong, brave, eager, and of good 
courage,—more than any of those who had 
before this held her kingdom. And, hear- 
ing tell how the greater part of the world 
was moving against the Christians, not 
knowing what sort of thing the Christians 
were, and having no knowledge of other 
countries but those which were near her 
own; desiring to see the world and its va- 
rious races; thinking that, with the great 
power which she and her people could 
bring, of all that they gained, she would, 
from her ‘strength and rank, obtain the 


greater part,—she talked with ‘all those who | 


were skilful in war, and told them that it 
would be well, if, embarking in their great- 


est fleets, they followed in the way in which 


so many great princes and lords were fol- 
lowing. Animating and encouraging them, 
she set. before them the great honors and 
inducements which such a course offered 
them; above all, showing them how much 
more fame they would gain through all the 
world than if they remained in this island, 
where, doing only what their grandmothers 
did, they were only buried alive,—living 
like those who were dead; passing their 
days, without fame or glory, as the brute 
beasts do.” 

By these persuasions, she induces them 
to join in the attack on Constantinople; and 


they sail with fifty griffins, to act as a sort of 


flying armored squadron under their orders, 
The name of this queen is Calafia, Ar- 
rived at the war, she fights with Norandel, 
the brother of Am: udis; and afterwards, be- 
ing overcome by the great hero Amadis 
himself, she is taken prisoner, In the Chris- 
tian court, she is converted to Christianity, 
and marries Talanque, nephew of Amadis, 
and son of Galaor; with whom she goes 
back to California, promising to abolish its 
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Amazonian customs. The griffins prove 
poor allies; preferring to attack the naked 
Turks, and leaving the Greeks in their 
armor, 

The name “ California” thus appears in 
several distinct passages in the history. 

This romance, as I have said, is believed 
to have been printed first in 1510. No 
copies of this edition, however, are extant. 
But, of the edition of 1519, a copy is pre- 
served: and there are copies of successive 
editions of 1521, 1525, and 1526; in which 
last year two editions were published,—one 
at Seville, and the other at Burgos, All of 
these are Spanish. 

It follows, almost certainly, that Cortes 
and his followers, in 1535, must have been 
acquainted with the romance; and, as they 
sailed up the west side of Mexico, they sup- 
posed they were at precisely the place indi- 

cated,—* in the right hand of the Indies.” 
It will be remembered also, that, by sailing 
in the same direction, Columbus, in his let- 
ter to the sovereigns, says “ he shall be sail- 
ing towards the Terrestrial Paradise.” We 
need not suppose that Cortes believed the 
romance, more than we do; though we as- 
sert that he borrowed a name from it to 
indicate the peninsula he found “on the 
right side of the Indies, near to the Terres- 
trial Paradise.” If it is necessary to analyze 
very carefully his motive for borrowing a 
name from a romance then so generally 
known, it will be enough to say, that this 
romance credited the * Island of California” 
with great treasures of gold; and that it 
placed it very near the East Indies, in quest 
of which all the adventurers of that time 
were sailing. There is, however, no more 
reason for giving a serious motive for such 
a nomenclature, than there is for the motive 
with which La Salle or his companions gave 
the name of La Chine to the point in Cana- 
da from which they hoped to reach China, 

It is not strange that ecclesiastical histo- 
rians, like Venegas, should, in the eighteenth 

century, have lost sight of this origin of the 
name. It was not until 1683 that the Jes- 
uit fraternity succeeded in planting an es- 
tablishment there. Even then, their estab- 
lishment was not permanent. For a cen- 
tury and a half, therefore, after Cortes’s dis- 
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covery, the province was of no valle to any 
one, and the name was of as little interest. 
Long before the Jesuits planted it, the ro- 
mance which gave it name was forgotten, 

After 1542, no edition of the “Sergas of 
Esplandian” was printed in Spain, so far as 
we know, till 15755; and, after that of 1587, 
none tor two hundred and seventy years 
more. The reaction had come. When 
the curate burned the books of Don Quix- 
ote, he burned this among the rest: he 
saved “Amadis of Gaul,” “put he burned 
“ Explandian.” “We will not spare the 
son,” said he, “ for the virtues of his father.” 
These words show 
it as early as 1605. It is not surprising, 
then, that an ecclesiastic like Venegas 
should not know, in 1758, the wild ge- 
ography of the romance two centuries and 
more after it was written. D’Herbelay, 
the early French paraphraser of this ro- 
mance, retains the whole story of the queen, 
but transfers the situation of California to 
the source of the river Borysthenes, near 
the descent of the Riphean Mountains, 

The only effort to introduce it to modern 


readers, in any European country, until the | 


recent Spanish reprint of 1857, is in the 
wretched paraphrase by Tressan, published 
in France in the last century. This author, 
as if to add to the probability of the tale, | 
omits the name “ California” in each of the_| 
passages relating to it; so that, even in his | 
forgotten work, we do not get hold of the 
lost clue. 

The original work is now so rare, that I 


think the copies in the valuable library of| 


Mr, Ticknor are the only ones in Massa- 
chusetts. To his invaluable collection, and 


to that kind courtesy which opens it to} 


every student, and illustrates it from the 
treasures of his own studies, am I indebted 
for all the authorities of value which I am 
able to cite here. There is no copy of the 


“ Esplandian” in our leading public libra-| 


ries. In the large public libraries of the 
city of New York, there is no copy of any 


of these romances, which made the lay lit-| 


erature of the first century after 
was invented ; 


printing 
but in the small, yet well- 


selected library of the Free Academy of 


New York, and in that of Congress, I found 
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the “ Am lis” and “ Esplandian,” in the re- 
cent Spanish edition, edited by D. Pascal de 
Gayangos, 

The “ Esplandian” was written by Garcia 
Ordofiez de Montalvo, the translator of the 
“Amadis.” In ascribing to it the origin of 
the name “ California,’ [ know that I fur- 
nish no etymology for that word, I have 
not found the word in any earlier romances, 
I will only suggest, that the root Calif, the 
Spanish spelling for the sovereign of the 
Mussulman power of the time, was in the 
mind of the author as he invented these 
Amazon allies of the Infidel power. 
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Maine Historica, Socrery.—August, 
|29, 1862.—Friday was a most delight. 
ful day for celebrating the 255th anniver- 
sary of the planting of Popham Colony on 
ithe Kennebec. Some five or six thousand 
people, coming from all parts of the coun- 
try, assembled at Fort Popham on this oe- 
| casion. 

Between eleven and twelve o’clock the 
ceremonies of commemoration, of erecting 
the Memorial Stone, commenced, Hon. 
Charles J. Gilman, the marshal of the day, 
| reading the following brief statement : 
“Two hundred and fifty-five years ago 
| this day, under the auspices of a royal char- 
ter granted by King James, there assembled 
on the peninsula of Sabino, and near to this 
spot, a party of Englishmen, and formed the 
first civil and Protestant government of the 
|New World, and by formal occupation and 
possession established the title of England 
to the continert. In the year 1607, in the 
month of August, on the ree day of the 
month, the commission of George Popham 
for the presidency of the new government 
was read. Capt. Raleigh Gilbert, James 
Davies, Richard Seymour, the preacher, 
Capt. Richard Davies, and Capt. Harlow, 
| were all sworn assistants. 

“In commemoration of this event, the 
Historical Society of this State, correspond- 
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ing With citizens in different parts of the 
State, have instituted this celebration; and 
it is proposed from time to time, in the val- 
ley of the Sagadahoc, on the peninsula of 
Sabino, to recall and illustrate events of the 
past, and by this and future celebrations to 
assign to Maine her true historic position. 
On this spot, under the direction of the dis- 
tinguished chief of the Bureau of Engineers, 
and his accomplished assistants, a fort is in 
process of construction. In compliance with 
a petition of John A. Poor and Reuel Wil- 
liams, dated Washington, Nov. 18, 1861, 
Simon Cameron, then Secretary of War, 
with the approval of Gen. Totten, deter- 
mined to associate this fort with the name 
of Popham and the history of his colony. 
“In order that the record of events which 
have transpired may be made still more 
vivid and impressive, it has been thought 
fit and proper to insert in a wall of the fort 
a memorial stone. The President of the 
Historical Society, the President of Bow- 
doin College, the representative of the gov- 
ernment of the State, the representative of 
the Government of the United States, and 


the Grand Masonic Lodge of Maine, in the 
disposition and adjustment of this stone 


will participate. Before the commence- 
ment of these interesting exercises, let us 
imitate the example of those who stood 
here two hundred and fifty-five years ago 
this day. As the Rev. Richard Seymour, 
chaplain of the colony was invited to per- 
form acts of religious worship, then, so now 
do I invite Right Rev. Bishop Burgess, 
bishop of the diocese of Maine, to perform 
acts of religious worship according to the 
ceremonial of the Episcopal Church of that 
day.” 

Then followed the impressive services of 
the Episcopal Church, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Burgess officiating, such religious services 
as the Popham colonists used upon their 
first landing. A brief historical statement 
was next read by William Willis, Presi- 
dent of the Maine Historical Society. Pres- 
ident Woods, of Bowdoin College, Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee of the 
Maine Historical Society, next solicited the 
consent of the State and of the- United 
States, to permit the erection of a Memorial 
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Stone to the memory of George Popham. 
Hon. Abner Coburn responded for the 
State, Capt. T. L. Casey, of the U.S, En- 
gineers, for the United States, The erec- 
tion of the Memorial Stone inscribed: 


The First Colon 
On the Shores of New England 
was founded here, 
Aug. 19, O. S., 1607, 
under 
Grorce PorHam. 


was then completed with Masonic ceremo- 
nies. 

Following these ceremonies, which had 
been interspersed with appropriate music by 
Poppenburgh’s Band, of the 17th regular 
infantry, came the oration by Hon. John 
A. Poor. 

It began with an eloquent sketch of early 
English colonization, especially alluding to 
the labors of Gorges; but dwelling at length 
on the colony founded by Popham, who 
died near the fort which now bears his 
name on February 5, 1608. 

The Maine Historical Society will insert 
within the fort, as a companion to the memo- 
| rial stone, a tablet with this inscription: 


In memoriam 
GEORGII POPHAM, 
Angliz qui primus ab oris 
Coloniam collocavit in Nov. Angliv terris, 
Augusti mense annoque MDCVII. 
Leges literasque Anglicanas 
Et fidem ecclesiamque Christi 
In has sylvas duxit. 

Solus ex colonis atque senex obiit 
Nonis Februariis sequentibus, 

Et juxta hune locum est sepultus, 
Societate Historica Mainensi auspicante, 
In presidio ejus nomen ferente, 
Quarto die ante calendas Septembres 
Annoque MDCCCLXII. 

Multis civibus intuentibus, 

Hic lapis positus est. 





In memory of 
GEORGE POPHAM, 

Who first from the shores of England 
Founded a Colony in New England 
August, 1607. 

He brought into these wilds 
English laws and learning 
And the faith and the Church of Christ. 

He only of the colonists, and in his ol2 uge died 
On the 5th of the following F.oruary, 

And was buried near this spot. 

Under the auspices of the Maine Historical Society 
In the fort bearing his name, 

August 29, 1862, 
In the presence of many citizens 
This stone was placed, 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 

New Eneranp Historic- GENEAL OGICAL 
Sociery.— Boston, Sept. 3, 1862.—The reg- 
ular monthly meeting was held on the- 
afternoon of the above date, Rev. Martin 
Moore, Vice-president, in the chair, In the 
absence of the Recording Secretary, Wil- 
liam Reed Deane, Esq., was chosen Secre- 
tary pro tem. 

Edward F. Everett, Esq., the Recording 
Secretary, having joined the Fifth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment of Volunteers, sent in a 
letter of resignation. 

The following preamble and resolutions, 
offered by Rev. C. D. Bradlee, were unani- 
mously passed : 

“While our Recording Secretary has of- 
fered himself to his country, and in his high 
sense of honor, has tendered us his resigna- 
tion, and while we deem it by no means 
necessary for Mr, Everett to give up his 
office on this account, and are quite willing 
to grant him a furlough; 

“ Resolved, That Mr. Everett’s resigna- 
tion be not accepted, and he be requested 
to retain his office in this Society. Also, 

“ Resolved, That an Assistant Secretary 
be appointed to take Mr. Everett's place 
during his absence. Also, 

“ Resolved, That Mr. Everett be request- 
ed to correspond with the Society during 
his absence.” 

Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, reported that he had 
received letters of acceptance as resident 
members, from W. F. Matchett, Esq., or 
Brighton, Mass., Kilby Page, Esq. . of Bos- 
ton, and Samuel T. Parker, Esq., of Read- 
ing; and also from Hon. Ezekiel Whitman, 
of East Bridgewater, as honorary member, 
in place of Hon, Richard Sullivan, deceased. 

The report of the Librarian, showed that 
since the last meeting, donations as follows 
had been received: 11 bound volumes, 60 
pamphlets, reports, discourses, d&c., and 21 
manuscripts, 

William B, Trask, Esq., the Historiogra- 
pher, read a notice of Hon. Edward Augus- 
tus Newton, of Pittsfield, Mass., a resident 
member, 1: ately deceased. 


The Rev. Nicholas Hoppin, D. D., of Cam. | 


a 
’ 


$1 
2 of no!” [abi read a paper on Rev. John Cotton, 
Vicar of Boston, England. Rev. Dr. Hop- 
pin having a few years since visited the 
town of Boston, England, and the Church 
of St. Botolph’s there, gave a very interest- 
ing statement of the situation and magnifi- 
cence of that celebrated edifice. The well- 
known Rev. John Cotton was twenty-one 
years vicar of the parish connected with that 
church. He resigned his office May 7, 
1633, and soon after embarked for New 
England, and arrived in Boston in Septem- 
ber, 1633. Here he was a spiritual teacher 
for nearly twenty years. He possessed 
many excellences of character, great purity 
of life ; and, notwithstanding the largest 
portion of his ministry at St. Botolph’ 3 was 
one of continual controversy, his many vir- 
tues have been the foundation of a beauti- 
ful monument to his memory in that splen- 
did church, while it is no less deeply en- 
shrined in the hearts of all reverent lovers 
of the pioneers of our early history. 

The interesting paper of Mr. Hoppin will 
probably be printed. 

Colonel Samuel Swett read a memoir of 
Hon. Sylvanus Bourn, who was a resident 
of Bar nstable, and died there in 1763. The 
memoir was presented to the Society. 


Boston Numismatic Sociery.— Boston, 
Sept. 4, 1862.—The monthly meeting of 
this Society was held on Thursday atter- 
noon of the above date. In the absence of 
the President, Hon. J. P. Putnam was 
chosen President pro tem. 

After the transaction of the usual business, 
several fine medals and coins were exhibit- 
ed, Among them was a fine specimen of 
the Jewish Shekel with the inscription and 
denominations in Samaritan characters: on 
one side a stalk with three buds, Jerusalem 
the Holy ; on the reverse, Shekel of Israel, 
with a cup in the centre, Also a very curi- 
ous coin of Haroun Alraschid, a silver 
Dirhem (drachm) ; on one side the i inscrip- 
tion: “ There is no God but one God, to 
whom there is no fellow ;” around this: 
“ In the name of God, this dirhem was 
coined in the city of Peace [Bagdad] in 
the year 188,” i. e., 803 A. D. 

On the reverse, in the centre: ‘Ma- 
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homed is the messenger of God.” 
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Around | Barstow, Seorem Cushman, Z. C. New- 


this: “ Mahomed is the messenger of God,| comb, Capt. Joseph Slate, 8. B. Slate, Dr. 


whom he sent as the director of the true re- 
ligion, that he might elevate it above all 


religions, however much the Associators | 
Trinitarians] should be displeased thereby.” | 


Several five-guinea pieces of William and 


Mary, in fine condition, and of rare types, | 


were shown, 


The meeting adjourned to the afternoon | 


of Thursday, Oct. 2. 


BrrnarpsTon (Mass.) CENTENNIAL CEL- 


EBRATION.— Aug. 20, 1862.—The celebra- | 


tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
incorporation of Bernardston and Leyden 
into a town, occurred at Bernardston, on 
the above date, 
to the 20th, the natives of the two towns, 
Bernardston and Leyden, who had left the 
paternal home and taken up residences in 


various parts of our country, continued to | 


arrive, until a large number of the sons and 
daughters of old Bernardston, with their chil- 


dren and_ grandchildren were present to| 
take a part in, and be witnesses of the one | 


hundredth birthday of their native town. 
The day was one of the pleasantest of the 

season, and at an early hour the citizens of 

the neighboring towns began to gather, until 


there were from 2500 to 3000 persons pres- | 


ent. About ten o’clock, a procession was 
formed near the town-house. Escorted by 
the Hatfield Band, the procession marched 
around the square near the depot, and on 
the grounds of and in the rear of the Powers 
Institute, where a bower had been erected 
and seats provided to seat 1500 persons. 
The seats were soon filled, and hundreds 
had to stand in the passage-ways and around 


the outside of the bower. The services under | 


the bower were organized by the choice of 
the following officers : 

President—Hon. John Sanderson, of Ber- 
nardston. 

Vice-presidents—Jonathan Buddington, 
Dr. T. 8. Vining, Daniel L. Morgan, Zadoe 
King, E. Wing Packer, A. O. Buddington, 


Briggs Potter, of Leyden; Isaac Burton, of 


Greenfield ; Dorus Bascom, of Gill; Ralph 
Cushman, Simon Edwards, Isaac Burrows, 
Col. Aretas Ferry, John Nelson, Dr. Noyse 


For several days previous | 








William Dwight, of Bernardston. 

After which the band played an opening 
piece; and then reading of selections from 
the Scriptures, by Rev. Theodore J. Clark, of ° 
Ashfield, a former pastor in Bernardston ; 
opening prayer was made by Rev, Erastus 
Andrews of Montague, the oldest ex-clergy- 
man present; singing an original hymn, 
composed by John B. Green. 

After the singing, an historical address 
was delivered by Henry W. Cushman; then 
singing of an original hymn, written by 
Rev. George L. Ruberg. 

Afterwards a poem by Dr. John Brooks; 
singing of the anthem, “Creation ;” con- 
cluding prayer, by Rev. Mr. Brigham, of 
Ashtield; and benediction, by Rev. Mr. 
Gerrish, 

A procession was then formed and march- 
ed to the dinner-table, which was set in the 
lot in front of the hotel, under a bower 
erected for the purpose. Plates were laid 
for 425, and were speedily occupied. Large 
numbers were unable to obtain seats. 

After the dinner, a procession was again 
formed and moved back to the bower on 
the Institute ground, where various ad- 
dresses and toasts were given. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 

Samuet Apams.—John Adams said of 
him, that “he was born and tempered 
a wedge of steel to split the knot of lignum- 
vite which tied North America to Great 
Britain ;’ and no man in this country mer- 
ited statues in honor of his memory, more 
than this man, unless we except his com- 
peer, James Otis. We would here remark 
that Chantrey’s statue of Washington, in the 
Doric hall of the State House, was the gift 
of citizens of Massachusetts to the State. 

It is not intended to glorify the memory 
of Samuel Adams; for the public acts of his 
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whole life have already elevated him above 
all eulogy. A loyalist said of him, that “ he 
managed at once the factions in Congress 
at Philadelphia, and the factions in New 
England.” Having recently had an inter- 
view with an honored descendant of the 
immortal Bostonian, that we might ascer- 
tain the actual locality of his birthplace, we 
were informed that it was in Purchase-street, 
in a mansion overlooking what was formerly 
known as Bull’s wharf. A daughter of Mr. 
Adams has often enlarged on the beautiful 
view of Boston harbor from the windows of 
this edifice. Not satistied, however, with 
tradition regarding the loc: lity, we applied 
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to the highly obliging Nath: aniel I. Bow-| 


ditch, Esq. who possesses authentic recor 

of the principal ancient estates of Boston, 
and learned from him that there was vested in 
Deacon Samuel Adams, Sen.,—of whom the 
governor once said that he was a wise man 
and a good man,—during the years 1712 to 
1834, a lot bounded northwest on Purchase- 
street 258 feet, and extending to low-water 
mark; bounded by Dawes’ wharf (since 
Prentice’s estate), northeast, and Bull’s| 
wharf; being about sixty-two feet wide, be- 
tween Adams’s estate and the north side of 
Summer-street. This great estate was sold 
in lots, at various periods, when the residue | 
was finally conveyed, Oct. 30, 1802, by Gov-| 
ernor Samuel Adams to Philip Wentworth. 
This comprised but little more than the} 
homestead in which he was born, whereon | 
were erected the three brick dwelling- 
houses on the south side of Purchase-street, 
next to the corner of Federal-street. Dur- 
ing the siege of Boston, we understand the | 
mansion was converted into barracks by the 
British regulars, and when, in the year 
1776, they evacuated the town, a burning | 
firebrand was discovered in the hall, which 
prevented its total destruction. The Brit- 
ish left it in such a dilapidated condition, 
that his family never again occupied it. John 
Adains, who visited Samuel Adams in the 
year 1772, after remarking of him, that no 
man is more ambitious of entertaining his 
friends handsomely, or of making a decent 
and elegant appearance than he, in alluding 
to his house, states: “that he_has lately 
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neatly, and has new neal painted, and 
furnished his room; so that you are at a 
very genteel house, and are very politely 
received and entertained.” In passing, we 
cannot avoid an allusion of Mr, Adams to 
the neighbor opposite Samuel Adams’s es- 
tate. In his diary, we further notice, under 
the date of 1763, he says, that “the Caucus 
Club meets in the garret of Tom Dawes, 
the adjutant of the Boston regiment.” Was 
it not in Tom Dawes’ garret that the dis- 
loyal rebels gathered kindlings that ignited 
the fires of Lexington? On all political oc- 
casions our national flag should wave in the 
street from this locality. During the siege 
the family removed to Dedham, but Mr. 
s| Adams was chiefly at Philadelphia. After 


‘the evacuation of the British troops, his resi- 


dence was for a period at the confiscated 
mansion of Governor Hutchinson, in Garden 
Court-street, when he finally settled in Win- 
ter-street, on the present location of Ballou’s 


| pictorial weekly paper, where he resided 


‘until his decease, in Oct. 3, 1803, aged 82 





new covered, glazed, and painted it very 


years, 

When, in the name of the people, after 
the Boston massacre, the iron-nerved patriot 
demanded of Hutchinson the removal of the 
British regiments, he stated in a letter to 
General Warren: “I observed his knees to 
tremble; I saw his face grow pale, and I 
enjoyed the sight.” Can Bostonians ever 
forget the man who, when the British col- 
onel, Fenton, was directed to silence him, if 
possible, with bribes and threats, sent this 
memorable message: ‘* Tell Governor Gage 
it is the advice of Samuel Adams, no longer 
to insult the feelings of an exasperated peo- 
ple.’ The insinuating smiles of the political 
demagogue never disfigured the hardy face 
of Samuel Adams; for he was noble-hearted, 
and inflexible of purpose. A descendant 
has recently related to us that, after he had 
written an eloquent petition to King George 
for a redress of colonial grievances, he re- 
marked to his daughter, while holding it in 
his hand, with a flashing eye and an impres- 
sive manner: “ Here, after what I have 
done, no doubt this document will be hon- 
ored with the tread of the royal toe.” 

The Granary Burying Ground is ever 
memorable as the receptacle of the remains 
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of John Hancock, Samuel Adams, and 
Thomas Cushing, that patriotic triumvirate 
of the American Revolution. The tomb of 
Hancock is merely recognized by his name 
on a stone inclosed in the wall of the ceme- 
tery, and that of Adams is not distinguished 
by any stone or mark whatever, but domes- 
tic reverence has erected a neat obelisk to 
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pleted his history of the United States, that 
he may fulfil his pledge to bring before the 
public the memoirs, correspondence, and 
other writings of Samuel Adams; with the 
materials for which he is known to be most 
voluminously furnished, On the decease of 
Adams, the manuscripts were committed to 
ithe care of Benjamin Austin; but he pre- 


Cushing. Countless multitudes of feet, for | ferred that the work should be performed 
more than half a century have trod over) by his nephew, Williqgm Austin, of Charles- 
old Paddock’s walk, on the eastern side of|town, one of the most finished scholars of 
this cemetery, under which, opposite Mont-|the day. William Austin, however, gave it 
gomery Plave, have reposed the remains of| up. It then passed to the charge of Sam- 
glorious Samuel Adams. We have the au-| uel Adams Wells, who prepared three vol- 
thority of Samuel Adams Wells, his grand-| umes for the press, but while in press, his 
son, recorded among the notes to “ Conso-| premature death prevented the publication, 
lations of Solitude,” a collection of poems,|The public now wishfully look to George 
written by John W. Randall, Esq., for stating | Bancroft for these “ specimens of a nervous 
that his remains are buried in the Checkley | simplicity of reasoning and eloquence that 
tomb. His first wife was of this family.) have never been excelled in America,” 
His bones have been gathered by his grand- | springing from a patriot who sacrificed his 
son into a box, and deposited in a corner of | fortune at the feet of liberty. 

the vault. It is a singular coincidence that; Samuel Adams was as devoted in his love 
this tomb fronts the tomb where it is anp- | f the Christian religion as he was in his 
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= lie the remains of the victims of the | love of political independence, or in his love 
oston massacre, 


Although a poet of that | of his family. Viewing the New South 
day said, that “the lettered stone shall tell” | Church, of which his father was one of the 
the bloody tale, yet there never has been an | founders, as tending to renounce the doc- 
inscription to designate the spot. It appears trines of Calvin, he removed, in the year 
that the patriotic Samuel Adams was so ab-| 1789, to the Old South Church. He was 
sorbed in the mighty interests of his country, | rigid in religious observances, never neglect- 
that he never provided an inch of earth for the | ing morning and evening devotion, and ask- 
interment of his own remains when he should | ing a blessing at every meal. It was on his 
come to die. Will the citizens of Boston | motion that prayer was first introduced in 
continue so regardless of the memory of | Congress. 3.8. 1. 
those who secured to them their civil and 
political rights, as not to erect so much asa| “THe PuysicA, Men or Outo.”—The 
stone to designate where their mortal re-| commissioner of statistics of the State of 
mains are deposited? Boston is unlike} Ohio, in his annual report, says: “That 
Athens in this respect. We respond to the | Professor Henry and himself have been sev- 
melancholy lament, in the apostrophe to the | eral years engaged in defining the Ameri- 
shade of Adams, by his reverent descendant: |can man, by accurate measurements. He 
presents only such of these as go to describe 
accurately the men of Ohio, For this pur- 
pose, he gives the measurements of three 
hundred farmers, miners, and laborers, in 
several counties; of two hundred and thirty 
others, in eleven villages; and five compa- 
nies of Kennet’s cavalry, all native Ameri- 
We are earnestly desirous of seeing the| cans. The following appears to be the gen- 
day when our mest popular and highly ac-|eral result of these measurements: That 
complished national historian will have com-| the man of Ohio is five feet nine and one- 


‘No idle statue apes thine air—no bust 

Mocks thy calm smile. Thou diedst with good out- 
worn. 

And o’er the unadorned tomb that holds thy dust 
Thousands of freemen pass each night and morn, 
Trampling the pavement with unceasing tread, 
In never-ending armies o’er thy head, 
To whom thy very name is, like thine ashes, dead.” 
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third inches high, and is tadler that any Eu- 
ropean nation of which there are measure- | 
ments, He is taller than the Belgian, by 

several inches; taller than the English, and 

even than the Scotch Highlanders. The | 
Highlanders, however, exceed the Ameri- | 
cans around the chest, and are, on the whole, 

the stoutest. In complexion, eyes, and hair, 
the light predominates over the dark, The | 
prevailing hair is brown, and the prevailing 

eyes gray or blue. In one word, the native 

American is a modified German of the time 

of Tacitus, and such he ought to be, from his 

antecedents,” 





Wuo Nosiateo Wasuinetron ?—It 
would seem that any question concerning 
Washington, certainly one so interesting as 
who nominated him to be commander-in- | 
chief of the Revolutionary armies, could be 
settled beyond a peradventure. No man 
who has ever lived, if we except, perhaps, 
Napoleon, has had so much written about 
him as has been written about Washington. 
Every act of his life from the cradle to the 
grave, has been inquired into and brought 
to light by innumerable biographers and 
historians, and the recent abundant ‘ Me- 
moirs,” so full, so faithful, so able, so indus- 
triously prepared, would seem to leave no 
question in doubt, none unanswered touch- 
ing the Pater Patrie. But singularly 
enough, one question remains in dispute, 
and it is the important and interesting one, 
“Who nominated George Washington as 
commander-in-chief of the American army 
during the Revolutionary War ?” 

Washington Irving, vol. i., p. 455, says it 
was “ Mr. Johnson, of Maryland” who made 
the nomination, and Mr. Bancroft, vol. vii., 
p. 393, says it was “Thomas, of Maryland.” 
A writer in the National Intelligencer re- 
marks, that there was no Mr. Thomas, either 
from Maryland or any other colony, in the 
Congress of 1775, but that it was Mr. 
Thomas Johnson, Jr., who made the nomi- 
nation, ‘So says Mr. Sparks, and all oth- 
ers who undertake to name the member, 
except Mr. Bancroft, and those who errone- | 
ously ascribe the nomination to John Ad- 
ams.” The editor of the Zntelligencer ex- 
plains, that by a typographical oversight, 
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|the correspondent before alluded to. 
isays: “ Mr, Adams moved the adoption by 





the name of Johnson was omitted after the 
Christian name Thomas, in Mr. Bancroft’s 
work, 

The popular opinion, in New England, at 
least, is that the nomination was made by 
John Adams. But this is explained by 
He 


the United Colonies of the New England 
forces then around Boston, and referred to 
Col. Washington as the man to lead them ; 
hence that error. The Journal of Congress 
does not name the mover, and the only 
known contemporary authority is John Ad- 
ams, who in his autobiography, says: ‘ Mr. 
Washington was nominated, I believe, by 
Mr. Thomas Johnson, of Maryland, unani- 
mously elected, and the army adopted.’ ” 
Loring, in his “Hundred Boston Ora- 
tors,” says: “The nomination of Washing- 
ton to be commander-in-chief, was first 
made by John Adams, The president, John 
Hancock, was then in the chair, and Wash- 
ington himself was present. Hancock was 
ambitious for that appointment, The effect 
ot Mr, Adams’ motion wpon the two patri- 
ots, is thus related by himself. Washing- 
ton was, at a subsequent period, May 26, 
1775, unanimously chosen. At the conclu- 
sion of a speech on the state of the colonies, 
after making a motion that Congress would 
adopt the army before Boston, and appoint 
Col. Washington commander of it, Mr, Ad- 
ams remarked, that he was ‘a gentleman 
whose skill as an officer, whose independent 
fortune, great talents, and excellent univer- 
sal character, would command the approba- 
tion of all America, and unite the cordial 
exertion of all the colonies better than any 
other person in the Umon. Mr. Washing- 
ton, who happened to be near the door, as 
soon as he heard me allude to him, from his 
usual modesty, darted into the library room. 
Mr. Hancock, while I was speaking on the 
state of the colonies, the army at Cambridge, 
and the enemy, heard me with visible pleas- 
ure; and when I came to describe Wash- 
ington for the commander, I never remarked 
a more sudden or striking change of coun- 
tenance. Mortification and resentment were 
expressed as forcibly as his face could ex- 
hibit them. Mr. Samuel Adams seconded 
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the motion, and that did not soften the 
president’s physiognomy at all?” 

It would seem, therefore, that to Mr. 
John Adams belongs the honor of designat- 
ing Washington for that career in which he 
shone with such unparalleled lustre. Mr. 
Johnson, of Maryland, may, indeed, have 
made the formal motion to nominate George 
Washington as commander-in-chief of the 
American army during the war, but it was 
subsequent to Mr. Adams’ motion for Con- 
gress to adopt the army before Boston, and 
make Mr. Washington the commander of it. 
That army was then in the field. It had an 
enemy of superior force before it. It had 
fought two glorious battles. It was, in 
short, the Revolutionary army of that day. 
Perhaps had not John Adams’ superior 
judgment and sagacity pointed to Washing- 
ton as the man above all others to take 
the lead, and conduct the struggling colo- 
nies* to independence, Mr. Johnson would 
not have thought of making the motion 
which confirmed Washington in full com- 
mand. 


Lerrers oF GENERAL WAYNE TO GEN- 
ERAL IRvINE, 1778-1784. 


No. I. 
Mount Joy 27th April 1778. 

Dear Coronet: It’s with the sincerest 
pleasure I Congratulate you on your Ex- 
change—and hope to see you in Camp in 
the Course of a few days where you are 
much wanted. 

The Intelligence out of Phil* is, that the 
Hessians are Ordered home—but to this I 
can’t give much Credit—as Mr. Howe could 
not possibly keep the City were they to be 
withdrawn, 

The Commissioners are said to be Lord 
Amhurst, Adm! Kepple & Gen! Murry, 
whose names sounds more like JZeralds of 
war—than Ambassadors of peace. 

Adieu and believe me yours most 
Sincerely 
- ao Ant* Wayne. 
Son, Irvine. 


No. II. 


Lient Inrantry Camp Srconp River, 
14th Dee’r 1779. 
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of the 10" per George, and am much pleased 
at the prospect of once more ,Clothing our 
Officers & Soldiers. I must confess that the 
latter would make a better appearance had 
they a sufficiency of hatts—but as Congress 
don’t seem to think chat an essential or ne- 
cessary part of Uniform—they mean to leave 
us uniformly bare headed—as well as bare 
footed—& if they find that we can bare it 
tolerably well in the two extremes—perhaps 
they may try it in the Center. 

It’s very Difficult to Determine the In- 
tentions of the Enemy—they have every- 
thing in perfect readiness for a very Con- 
siderable Embarkation—but none has as 
yet taken place—however from present ap- 
pearances you may expect a very active 
& Distressing Winters Campaign—either 
against this army—or to the Southward. 

my situation is such that I can’t go to see 
| you—least Mr. British show’d pay a visit 
to this Camp in my absence—will you there- 
fore be so Obliging, with three or four more 
honest fellows, as to come & pass a day or 
|two with us—you’d find a bed, a piece of 
beef, & some poor Wine at your service 
with a sincere welcome from your affection- 
ate friend & Hum! Ser! 

Ant*® Wayne. 





N. B. My most Respectful Compliments 
to Gen! S! Clair.Colonels Stewart, Robinson, 
&* &'—ask them to be of the party—if Ma- 


| jor McPherson is in Camp pray bring him 


along. 
No, HI. 

Gen! Wayne’s best Compliments to Gen! 
Irvine & wishes to see him to-morrow at 
Second River to dine with him—he has also 
something in Charge from His Excellency 
Gen! Washington to Communicate to Gen! 
Irvine. 

Thursday 80th Dec’r 1779. 

No. IV. 


Pur’a 10th March 1780, 
My Dear Generat: Your’s of the 2 


Ultimo was delivered to me within these 


two days by Col® Charles Stewart—I now 
do myself the pleasure of sending you the 





| Enclosed which has been in my possession 
My Dear Sir: I was favored with yours 


some days. 
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I have neither time to give you my sen- 
timents, or anything agreeable to communi- 
cate; all I can say is, that a most wretched & 
unworthy torpidity pervades every publick 
body—« that from present appearances the 
ensuing Campaign will be sanguinary & 
Distressing. 

you promise to call at my seat on your 
way to camp—I want much to see you—this 
Country can only be saved by the fortitude 
& virtue of a few choice spirits—of which 
number you have been long Ranked by your 
very Affectionate Hum! Sert 

Ant Waynye., 

Butler who is Sudden 

his motions—stops my pen, 


more, 
Gen’t Irvine. 


and rapid in all 
adieu once 


A. W. 


No. V. 
Puiw’a 26th May 1780. 
Dear GENERAL: The hour seems big 
with events—the enemy have advanced 
very near our works—& opened their third 
parallel on the edge of the wet ditch on 


Charles town neck within Seventy yards of 


our Lines—so that without the Intervention 
of a fleet or some other happy cause it will 
Inevitably fall. 

the arrival of a french fleet off the hook 
was anounced last evening, but proves pre- 
mature—however the Coffee house politi- 
tions have only anticipated what may hourly 


be expected—for the purpose of Co-opora- | 


tion—our only Dificulty will be the article 
of Provision—& every effort is using to pro- 


cure that & rum—two very essential com- | 


forts for the ease and happiness of a Soldier. 

the new emission of this State will cer- 
tainly go down with the Merchants—so that 
matters begin to look up again— 

I am ordered for Camp by His Excellen- 
cy & hope the pleasure of taking you by 
the hand in the course of ten days. 

my Compliments to the Gentlemen of the 
Line, & believe me your’s most sincerely 

Ant’ Wayne, 


Ja the Count de Guichen has given Ss: 


George Rodney—a severe drubbing in the | 


West Indies—a S! Kitts paper—published | 
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George has arrested five of his Captains for 
Cowardice—Bravo. 


No. VI. 
Haverstraw 30th Sep’r 1780. 

My Dear Genera: I anticipated your 
wish of being relieved—by soliciting that 
favor of his Excellency on his way down,— 
he told me it should be done in a few days, 
& in the Interim, desired me to make a 
proper disposition of your Baggage-Wag- 
gons & horses. I mentioned the Neigh- 
bourhood of New City, between Kakiate & 
Slaughters pond, as a proper place for their 
Cantoonment, which he much Approved of, 
—and for the Artillery to continue with the 
first Brigade until joined by the Second; 
the truth is, that he don’t wish us far dis- 
tant from his own person—but as the Ene- 
my continued in perfect readiness for a 
move, which yet may point this way—de- 
sired me to remain in my present position 
until further Orders—& say’s he can rest 
easy—whilst the Defence of the place de- 
pends upon us, should the Enemy be hardy 


| enough to bend their whole force towards 


this Quarter, 

I have orderd Little to West Point—It’s 
a D—d affair that our Wajor is lett without 
any Command—I am afraid that he will play 
the Devil with somebody—unless he has 
some other Division given him. 

I wish to see you—I believe we shall 
move together, perhaps on the Other side 
the water—but this will depend upon S! H. 
Clinton. 

I am pleased that Sally fell into such 


' good hands—she is a little broke down in 
the service—but I dare say you found her 


greatful. 

Nothing from the Enemy—neither ship 
or boat in view, the Gen! seems firm in his 
intention to hang ;—S! Harry Clinton de- 


| mands Andrie as a flag—on the representa- 


tion of Gen' Arnold—who as Commg offi- 
cer at West Point &c* say’s he did, & had 
a right to give it—but it won't do. 
~ adieu your’s Sincerely 
Ant® Wayne. 


(33° My best wishes to Butler & all the 
by the british calls it a Drawn battle—S! | dear good fellows, 
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QUERIES. 


Wasuineton’s Famity Brstze.—Some 
few years since, this Bible was in the pos- 
session of Col, Claiborne, of Tennessee, who 
obtained it from Washington’s niece, Is it 
known where it now is? 


Hoor Perricoats.—Where is there a} 
copy of “Hoop Petticoats Arraigned and | 
Condemned by the Light of Nature and | 
Law of God,” printed by Franklin, Boston, 
1726? 


ApprREss oF CATHOLICS TO PRESIDENT | 
Wasuincton.—Where can I find this ad- | 
dress, the reply to which appears in Wash- 
ington’s writings ? B, F. M. 


It can be found in Brent’s “ Biography of | 
Archbishop Carroll,” pp. 144-7, 

The signers were the three Carrolls: John, | 
the archbishop; Daniel, his brother, mem- | 
ber of Congress, and one of the framers of | 
the Constitation ; and Charles, the Signer ; | 
Thomas Fitzsimmons of Philadelphia, also 
member of Congress; and Dominic Lynch, | 
a merchant of New York city. 8. | 





Frigates CUMBERLAND AND CoNGRESS.— | 
When were the United States ships of the | 
line, Franklin, Washington, and Vermont, | 
and the frigates Cumberland and Congress, | 
commenced and launched; and in what} 
yards were they built, and what became of | 


the Franklin and Washington? wy. v. s. 


|; mar, 
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own reminiscences of this eminent teacher 
and grammarian of olden time. He came 


| to reside in Chambersburg in the spring of 


1796, on an engagement of somewhere about 
a dozen of parents, to establish here a clas- 
sical school. He commenced at once with 
ten or twelve scholars, of whom I was one, 
He had resided a short time, I believe, in 
Strasburg, of this county, having there some 
ten scholars pursuing the study of ancient 
languages. Immediately after he took up 
his residence in Chambersburg, he com- 
menced the publication of his Latin gram- 
It was printed at the office of the 
Franklin Repository, a small weekly paper, 
being the only one then published in the 
county of Franklin, Pennsylvania. The 
stock of type and force was small, It was 
all the establishment could generally accom- 


| plish to get out a small sheet once a week, 


At this office was 
It was 
received by my class in sheets from the 
press. It was the first and only one we had. 
The class were all beginning to learn the Latin 
language, and we were made to commit it 
thoroughly. If the forthcoming of a sheet 
was delayed from the press, we had to review 
what we had, and were made familiar with 


from their hand press. 


|all that was on its pages, including notes 


and comments. Its publication occupied six 
months or more, and my class were engaged 
that time or more with our study of the 
grammar. His school, which was a private 
one, under his own rules and government, 
increased considerably by students from the 
adjoining counties and Maryland. In Au- 
gust, of 1797, the Chambersburg Academy 


| was organized by the patrons of Mr. Ross’s 


school and some others. It was incorpo- 


‘rated in March, 1798; under which it has 


REPLIES. 


James Ross (vol. vi., pp. 163, 196, 228, 
261).—A friend, a few days since, handed | 
me a copy of LHistorical Magazine, No. 8, | 
of vol. vi., with an article in reference we} 
my old preceptor, “James Ross,” with re- | 
spect to whom you were desirous of accu- 


existed ever since. At the time Benjamin 
Chambers, my father, made a donation to 


| the academy of several lots in the borough, 


in a beautiful and elevated location, on which 
the academy buildings have been erected 
and continued ever since. <A brick academy 
building was erected, by private subscrip- 
tion, in 1798; and in May, 1799, James 


rate information, of which I am pleased to | Ross was appointed, by the trustees, rector 
see that you have received much that is re- of the academy, and removed his school to 
liable; but I beg leave to add some of my |it—there being an English department un- 
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der the teaching and care of others. Mr.| 
Ross continued rector of the academy from 
his appointment, in 1799, until some time in 
the year 1801. His school increased, and 
was in high reputation. Though he was a} 
strict disciplinarian, and with an orderly, 
obedient, and studious collection of boys 
and young men, he had not occasion to lay 
any weapon of chastisement on any one, | 
from the commencement of his school here 
in 1796 until 1801, when he unfortunately 
and injudiciously departed from this system, | 
In the exercise of opening the school in the | 
morning with prayer, he observed a young 
man of my class smiling at another boy and 
engaging his attention. Mr, Ross became 
excited, and proceeded to lay his walking- 
cane over the shoulders of the boy who was) 
smiling. The whole school were astounded 
at a punishment never before inflicted in the | 
school. The young man, who stood well in 
the school, was so indignant that he took 
his books and walked home from the school, 
and reported the assault and battery on him 
by his teacher, The father of the young 
man was much excited, and threatened re- 
taliation. Mr. Ross, aware that the father | 
of the young man intended to attack him on | 
the first opportunity, avoided him, and the 
school was suspended, The dissatisfaction | 
that prevailed with the trustees and parents 
at this act of discipline, was such as to in- 
duce Mr. Ross to resign his charge of the 
Chambersburg Academy, and not long after 
to remove to Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Mr. | 
Ross was an able and faithful teacher of| 
young men in the Latin and Greek lan-| 
guages. He was more thoroughly acquaint- | 
ed with them than any person I ever knew, | 

He had most of the ancient classics and 
poets in his memory, and could readily re- | 
cite them. He was familiar with their 
structure, measure, and style. He was 
strict in the maintenance of the legitimate 
measure and accent, and the application of 
the rules of grammar, 

He was engrossed with his studies in the | 
Latin and Greek; and his readings outside | 
of them were very limited. The standard | 
by which he measured the intelligence and 
ability of any professional man, was their | 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek lan-| 
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guages. He was a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, at Chambersburg; a very 


| regular and attentive worshipper, and whose 


life was ever consistent with his profession, 
In his manner he was stern, grave, a 
He was of large, muscul 

about six feet high—wore, at Y 
burg, the military cocked hat, with his hair 
long, and cued with a ribbon; being dress- 
ed in small-clothes, with buckles at his knees 
and in his shoes. He generally walked 
with a cane. To his young pupils he had a 
formidable appearance. Most of his schol- 


|ars, especially the more youthful, avoided 


him out of school, as he was always inclined 
to address them in Latin, to which they 


| were often, to their embarrassment, not able 


to answer correctly in the same language. 
His pronunciation of the Latin A and £&, 
was that of the Irish and Scotch school— 
broad—to which he adhered all the time he 
was at Chambersburg. The pronunciation 
which myself and classmates acquired and 
fixed, exposed us to some ridicule when we 
went to Princeton College, in 1802. We 
found ourselves there in so small a minority, 
that we corrected and abandoned the pro- 
nunciation which we had been taught. The 


|only survivors of his students at Chambers- 


burg, now living, are Judge T. H. Craw- 

ford, of Washington, D. C., and myself, resi- 

dent at this place. GEORGE CHAMBERS, 
CHAMBERSBURG, Aug. 21, 1862. 


Tur “ Express From New York To Bos- 
TON IN 82 HOURS” (vol. vi., p. 258).—Per- 
mit me to add a fw words on this para- 
graph ; as the subject to which it alludes,— 
the reception in Boston of the news of 
peace, in 1815,—is fresh in my recollection, 
and it may please your Boston readers to 
have the subject recalled to mind, in the 
exact words in which they, or their fathers, 
received the joyful tidings, forty-seven years 
ago, It was sent by Mr. Goopuve, then an 
eminent merchant in New York, to Major 
Ben. Russet, editor of the Columbian 
Centinel, a Boston paper of great influence 
half a century ago. <A file of this paper is 
now before me, from which I copy the fol- 
lowing: 


; 2. 
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“ Monday, Feb, 14, 1815.—A few min- 
utes before 8, the Editor of the Centinel re- 
ceived an Express from JonaTHan Goop- 
Hux, Esq., of N. Y., dated Saturday, 10 p. ., 


hasten to acquaint you, for the 

of the public, of the arrival 
here this p,m. of His Britannic Majesty’s 
sloop-of-war Favorite, in which has come 
passenger Mr, Carroit, American Messen- 
ger, having in his possession, 

A TREATY OF PEACE 
Between this country and Great Britain, 
signed on the 24th December last. 

“ Mr. Baker is also on board, as Agent of 
the British Government, the same who was 
formerly Chargé des Affaires here. 

“ Mr. CarRo_t reached town at 8 o’clock 
this evening. He showed to a friend of 
mine who is acquainted with him, the pac- 
quet containing the Treaty, and a London 
newspaper of the last date of December, an- 
nouncing the signing of the Treaty. 

“It depends, however, as my friend ob- 
served, upon the action of the President, to 
suspend hostilities on this side. 

“This gentleman left London the 2d of 
January. The Zransithad sailed previously 
from a port on the Continent. 

“This city is in a perfect uproar of joy, 
shouts, illuminations, &c. 

“T have undertaken to send you this by 
Express, the rider engaging to deliver it by 
Eight on Monday morning. The expense 
will be $225; if you can collect so much to 
indemnify me, I will thank you to do so. I 
am, with respect, Sir, 

“Your obd’t serv’t, 
“JoNATHAN GOODHUE. 


“35° We most heartily felicitate our 
country on this auspicious news, which may 
be relied on as wholly authentic.—Crn- 
TINEL.” 


The amount was immediately reimbursed, 
and (I think) by one individual, 

In a few minutes after its promulgation, 
all the bells of town rang out a merry peal ; 
expresses were posted off in every direction ; 
all the public schools were closed, as well as 
the stores, and the whole population gave 
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up to the wildest expressions of joy; the 
“solid men of Boston” had a regular snow: 
ball match in State-street, in which both 
sides “ pitched in” with great zest; the for- 
lorn ships at the wharves once more dis- 
played their colors, and the next day the 
busy hum of the mechanic was heard on 
board many of them, fitting them again for 
sea; all the military companies turned out 
and made a feu de joie in State-street ; Har- 
vard University was illuminated ; and in all 
the interior towns the warmest demonstra- 
tions of joy were made for the close of a 
war, which had become aimless in its ob- 
jects, so that all parties were heartily sick 
of it. 

Ingersoll’s “ History of the War of 1812,” 
vol. ii., p. 312 (first series), contains a graphic 
account of the reception of the news at 
Washington,—a reminiscence of Mr. Gales, 
of the National Intelligencer. 5, 2..2 

Wasurneton, D. C, 


Hotes on Books. 


The Uprising of a Great People. 


The 
United States in 1861. To which is 
added, A Word of Peace on the Differ- 
ence between England and the United 
States. From the French of Count Agé- 
nor de*Gasparin. New York: C.Scrib- 
ner, 1862. 12mo, 298 pp. 

Frew French writers seem to have under- 

stood American life and institutions, and 

without a full sense of the nice balance of 
compromises on which the government was 
founded, how treat of it without plunging 
into errors without end? The work of 
Count Agénor de Gasparin took all by.sur- 
prise. Clear, explicit, written with a real 
knowledge of the country, its appearance 
was indeed welcomed, To European public 
opinion it gave tone at once. Its reprodue- 
tion and circulation in America, showed its 
justness of observation. Though written 

early in the struggle, its view was that of a 

far-seeing statesman whose eye must have 


| long been fixed on American politics. He saw 
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further than most of ourselves; and most | 
of the events have justified his forecast. To | 
him Slavery underlies the whole movement ; 
we question whether this is really so, and 
whether this is not rather the revolt against 
a United Government by States that never 
in their heart of hearts were honest mem- 
bers of it. But Slavery is the main pretext, 
and has now become the vital question. In 
the literature of this war Gasparin’s work 


will remain the great European tribute of 


friendship to this country, no less than to 
sound statesmanship. 


History of the Great Rebellion from its 
Commencement to its Close ; giving an 
account of its origin, the Secession of the 
Southern States, and the formation of the 
Confederate Government, the Concentra- 
tion of the Military and Financial Re- 
sources of the Federal Government, the 
development of its vast power, &c., &e. 
By Thomas P. Kettell. Worcester: 
Stebbins, 1862. Vol. I., 407 pp. 

Tue illustrations of this volume are not an 
index to its worth. It is a brief narrative 
compared to Victor’s, or those issuing in 
parts; but it is an impartial, and to all ap- 
pearance accurate and well-digested account, 
precisely what the generality of our people 
want, and will want for some years, as a his- 
tory of the greatest war of modern times. 


The Wur with the South ; a History of 
the Great American Rebellion. By Rob- 
ert Tomes, M.D. New York: Virtue & 
Co., 1862. Parts 11, 12. 


TuEsE two numbers with fine plates of the 
Bombardment of Port Royal, and a Bird’s 
Eye View of Washington, looking towards 
Manassas, bring the narrative down to the 
preparations for the unfortunate advance on 


the latter place. 


the chapters here given, grouped together 


a mass of facts as to the relative strength of | 
the loyal and rebellious portions, their fight: | 


ing men, means of subsistence. The cam- 
paign of General McClellan in Western Vir- 
ginia is described with spirit, and our rela- 
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| Scotch-Irish,— 


The author has, in one of 
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| tions with Sarepeen governments detailed 


with intelligence and in a dignified tone, 


A Tribute to the Principles, Virtues, Hab- 
its, and Public Usefulness of the Trish 
and Scotch Early Settlers of Pennsylva- 
nia. By a Descendant. Chambersburg, 
Pa.: Kieffler & Co., 1856. 8vo, 171 pp. 

Tue author has transmitted us a copy of 

this work, which we regret not to have 

known before. It is, to a great extent, an 
historical sketch of that body of men to 
whom Pennsylvania owes so much, and of 
whom we hear so little, her Scotch and 

Irish Presbyterian settlers, The attempt 

to fuse them into a kind of half race, the 

as though there could be any 
reproach in either a Scotch or an Irish ori- 
gin,—has led to many historical blunders, 

Here all is clear and distinct. The writer 

sketches the part occupied by those of whom 

he treats through the annals of Pennsylva- 
nia, and defends them especially from the 
charges of brutality and lawlessness brought 
against them, and from the acts of a few in 
the Conestoga massacres, plausibly urged 
against the whole body. In this defence he 
interweaves invaluable biographical sketches 
of such men as Tennent, Blair, Finley, the 

Allisons, Beatty, Smith (the Signer), Wil- 

liamson, Ramsay, Steele, Waddell (Wirt’s 

“Blind Preacher”), The work deserves to 

be widely known; and if out of print, we 

trust that the venerable author may yet re- 
vise it and develop the secular portion, 
which he has treated with less detail. 


The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers. New York: 

Blakeman & Mason. 12mo, 382 pp. 
THESE papers were worth collecting into as 
neat a volume as they here greet us, They 
contain the truest wit and most genuine 
satire on the follies, errors, and petty pas- 
sions of those connected with the great war 
now forced on the country. Our statesmen 
and generals, no Jess than our enterprising 
editors, correspondents, and news-collectors, 
are admirably hit off, and some of the 
rhythmic portions have been copied into 
almost every newspaper, 
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Documentary History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America. South Carolina: No. 1. 
Francis L. Hawks, D. D., LL. D., William 
Stevens Perry, A. M., Editors. New 
York: James Pott, 1862. 8vo, 33 pp. 


Our Southern friends would probably be 


indignant at this putting South Carolina in | 


the United States; but we must give every 
good wish to the ‘undertaking. Since the 


cessation of the Protestant Episcopal His- | 


torical Society to issue volumes of collec- 
tions, there has been nothing done in this 
field; and we are but the more surprised to 
see an individual effort in such times as 
these, 


early history of that Church in South Caro- 
lina, and the residue contains letters of Rev. 


Messrs, Marston and Thomas, which have a| 


secular as well as ecclesiastical interest. 


The Philobiblion. 
G. P. Philes. 


No. 9. New York: 


of the Middle Ages; Trollope’s North 
America; Jarvis, the Painter; De Abus 
des Nuditez de Gorge, are some of the arti- 
cles of this number. That on the library 
of the Middle Ages shows care and research, 
and brings forward facts which will be new 
to many. 


The War for the Union ; 
and Naval. By E. A. Duyckinck. New 
York: Johnson, Fry & Co. Nos. 5-8. 


sent the picture in a comprehensive form, 
sacrificing no important element and avoiding 
the indulgence in unnecessary 
nor matters. 


is happy and well judged. 
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|side, and two battle-pieces ; 





Civil, Military, | 





detail on mi- | 
The course of Mr, Duyckinck | 
The narrative is | 
not a mere diary, but takes one field after an- | 


(October, 1862. 


land officials to prevent reinforcements from 
reaching Washington, the operations on the 
Potomace, as well as the great uprising of the 
North, are described with eloquence and 
spirit. The illustrations, from paintings by 
Chappel, are portraits of Lincoln and Burn- 
the Death of 
Lyon, and the Battle of Mill Creek. 


Ce 


Miscellang. 


Mr. J. Wincatre Tuornron has written 


aaeve uch }a note to the Secretaries of the American 
The first ten pages of this number |" 
give a brief but comprehensive view of the | 


Tract Society, Boston, offering to place in 
their hands the original paroles of Burgoyne, 
Riedesel, and the British and Hessian forces 
under the surrender at Saratoga. He pro- 
poses that they be disposed of for not less 


'than $500, the documents to be presented 


by the contributors to the Public Library 
of the city of Boston: and that one half of 


ithe amount be devoted to the distribution 
| of the publications of the’ American Tract 


° ° iS 1e 
Avrocrapu Letters; Books and Libraries |‘ ociety, 


by Mr. 


and the other 


Alvord, among the soldiers ; 
half paid to the “ New Eng- 


|land Women’s Auxiliary Association” of the 


United States Charity Commission, to aid the 
daughters of New England in their gentle 
and generous ministrations to sick and 
wounded soldiers, 


Tue sale of the reserved portion of the 
Libri collection of books and manuscripts 


Seven hundred and 


The 


took place recently. 
thirteen lots produced £10,320 8s. 6d. 


| Fayt of Arms and Chyvalry, printed by 
TxeEsE numbers fully sustain the promise of | 
the previous part of Mr. Duyckinck’s His- | 
tory. In treating a subject of such infinite | 
detail, it requires no ordinary skill to pre- | 


Caxton, 1489, £255; Cicero de Officiis, 
printed by Faust, 1465, £145; Dante, Di- 
vina Commedia, Ms., on vellum, £105 ; Di- 
segni Antichi, ten drawings by Leonardo da 
Vinci, £110; Disegni Antichi, a collection 
of drawings by Rubens, £105; Hvangelia- 
yum, MS., from tenth to twelfth centuries, 
£125 to £160; Josephus de Bello Judaico, 
on vellum, ms., from the library of Pope Leo 
X., £200; Ovide, Epistres des Dames Illus- 


other, embracing enough to give aclear view | trées, mie wgnificent MS. , onvellum, with tw enty 


of eac sh, The earlier movements of troops to | 
Washington,the endeavors of faithless Mary- 


|exquisite portraits, executed for Anne of 
| Brittany, £530. 





